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UY WARDS. 


BY HESTER EARLE, 








T is always best to have things 
fairly understood in the begin- 
ning. SolI may as well tell you, 
first ofall, wholam. Otherwise, 
you might fall into the error of 
supposing me one of those sleek, 
debonair old fellows, who, at forty, 
are really no older than they were 
at twenty-tive—except indeed in 
experience. To the best of my 
knowledge, I was christened 
Joshua Pray. But the final vow- 
els of my first name have fallen 
into disuse, until they may almost 
be said to have become obsolete. 
As an infant, in short frocks and 
long-sleeved aprons, I was Josh 
Pray. Now I am an elderly bachelor of forty; wear 
unexceptionable broadcloth, and the sleekest of 
stove-funnels, pay an income tax that has been 
thought considerable enough for mention in some of 
the daily papers, and sign myself J. B. Pray on all 
occasions; but for all that, I am always spoken of as 
Josh Pray. From early years, the appellation has 
been one of my expecial grievances. I do not kaow 
who among my school-fellows was the first to dis- 
cover that Josh rhymes most felicitously with Gosh, 
but the fact in the hands of certain, rosy-cheeked tor- 
mentors—concerning whom it is a moral certainty 
that ‘“‘ Blessed are the merciful” was never written 
of them—was not calculated to add to the comfort of 
@ bashful boy. Bashfulness was, in fact, a distin- 
guishing trait of my youth. It is, also, one that has 
grown with my growth and strengthened with my 
strength. Reasoning and ridicule have been alike 
tried, by my friends, four the correction of this in- 
firmity; but without avail. With men, it is truel 
am tolerably sure of my ground, and can act my part 
with sufficient confidence. Even among women, I 
have now and then fuund a homely, kindly, elderly 
persun to whom man-torture was not, or at least did 
Nut seem to be, the first law of her nature. But, 
with women in general—there is no use in mincing 
the matter—I am a coward. I have somewhere read 
a French story of L’homme timide, who with his 
handkerchief soaked up the ink he had spilled, and, 
at dinner, mopped his face with the reeking mouchoir. 
My sympathy tor that man was always tempered 
with the kindness that a fellow-feeling engenders. 
Not that I have ever mopped my face with a hand- 
kerchief, soaked in ink. But I have not the least 
doubt that I should have done it, if circumstances 
had placed such an instrument of self-torture in my 
hands, and then brought me in contact with a lively 
young woman. 

You may judge then of my dismay, when, during 
® Visit to a bachelur relative in Vermont, a letter ar- 
rived, infurming me that my old friend Ned Tretfen- 
garth was dead, and had bequeathed to my care and 
fatherly kindness, his daughter. ‘The letter was 
from a lawyer, but contained an enclosure trun Ned 
himself, written on his death-bed. 

“1 know the goodness of your heart, Josh,” so Ned 
Wrote, “and am surethat when [ have told you 1 
must leave my little girl—the only one left to me of 
four—homeless and friendless but for you, no other 
appeal will be needed to induce you to become at 
once her guardian, friend and father. May God bless 
my darling Leils, and yon, as you are faithful to the 
trust committed you by adying father.” 

“Guardian, friend and father,” to Ned Treffen- 
garth’s little girl! I hope I didn’t swear, but there 
are times when a man cannot be sure of himself. 
“The last of four.” If they had all been living, I 
a savagely whether the four would have been 











bequeathed tome. But I was gradually softened by 
thinking of Ned’s ‘afilictions.. I hal not seen him 
since he and Tom Decker removed to a western city, 
ten years before; but up to that time we had been 
close friends; and, since be had chosen me to bring 
up bis little girl, I supposed there was no belp for it. 
The only loup-hole for comfort was inthe fact that 
she was a little girl, though time would not be long in 
changing that, I knew. Having it among his duties 
to make fine young ladies of children in short frocks, 
the old fellow has a way of finishing up the job with 
surprising celerity. But provision could be made 
for the young lady hereafter; and, in the meantime, 
the child must have a home. SoI wrote to Lawyer 
Swift that he might send Ned Trettfengarth’s little 
girlon to my house in P——, where Meg Crowley 
would make the child comfortable until my return 
home. Meg Crowley was my housekeeper, and a 
good, kind, old soul as ever lived. 

If ever there was truth in a human saying, it is in 
the proverb, “‘ It never rains but it pours.” Scarce- 
ly a week had passed, when another letter arrived 
informing me that ‘Tom Decker was dead; and Tom 
also had left ‘‘his beloved only child,” ‘his little 
Ermina,” to the guardianship and fatherly care of 
his old friend, Josh Pray. I began to believe it was 
aconspiracy. Tom and Ned had always been in- 
veterate jokers, and this was undoubtedly their last. 
My relative suggested that it was a strange coinci- 
dence. 

‘Coincidence! There is no coincidence about it. 
Don’t tellme. 1 know they planned it together, and 
then died to carry out their joke. Josh Pray anda 
houseful of children! Girls, too? I can see just 
what a comical twist there was to Tum’s face when 
he said it. I wonder if anybody else is in the plot?” 

In fact, before taking auy steps in regard to this 
new legacy, I sat down to a close examination of my 
list of old friends; and was in a measure relieved tu 
tind that if the mortality among them should con- 
tinue, there was, to those remaining, the usual allot- 
ment of grandparents, uncles or cousins, who might 
reasonably be expected to look after their offspring 
in case of their demise. Thus reassured, I sent Er- 
mina’s Decker’s lawyer instructions similar to those 
[had given Lawyer Swift, and then tried to setile 
down again to the enjoymeut of my friend’s hos- 
pitality. But the thought of my wards was a skeletun 
in the closet, spviling my appetite, and rattling its 
bones unmercifully o’ nights, when every nerve in 
my body was putting in its demand for sleep. Artter 
two or three weeks, I abandoned the effurt to be 
jolly, with such a weight upon my mind, and, think- 
ing it might be better to look my difficulty squarely 
in the face, I bade my relative a premature farewell, 
and went home unannounced. My first step into 
the house showed me achange, even in this short 
time. The hat-stand in the front hall, which to my 
knowledge had never supported anything more lan- 
ciful than the uniform cap of my nephew Jason 
Fogg—he being one of an amateur cornet band— 
now held two jaunty little turbans, covered with 
feathers and milliner’s fol-de-rol. There was a scent 
of patcbouli everywhere. While, from the hall 
above, [ heard the flutter of crinoline, and a femi- 
nine voice which, to my unspeakable dismay, was by 
no means the voice of a child. 

“ Leila,” it said, with a touch of petulance in its 
tones, ** will you lend me your button-hook? I have 
lust mine, and these disagreeable buots will never 
button without one.” 

** Certainly,”’ replied another feminine voice, softer 
and sweeter than the first, and a renewed flutter of 
crinoline suggested that the book was being carried 
from one of the front chambers to the other. 

‘There!’ exclaimed voice first, after a moment’s 
silence. “Thatis done. Now I’m going to have 
Silas tix our croquet ground. The grass will have to 
be mowed, and those rose-bushes taken up, and set 
in the backyard.” 

“My pet Burgundies,” I thought, with dismay. 

D>» you think Mr. Pray will like it?” queried the 
sofier, Sweet. r voice, 


“Who cares for old Josh Pray? I’msure I don’t. 
He had better like it if he don’t want his peace of 
mind disturbed. According to all accounts, he likes 
women about as a gray old mouse likes our whi e 
kitten. I wouldn’t in the least mind scaring him out 
of his several senses, if he should show a disposition 
to curtail our pleasures. In short, I think 1 should 
rather like it.” 

**T hope he will like us,” said Leila. 

“ Like us! How can he help it, silly child? I in- 
tend that he skall fall desperately in love with me, 
though I haven’t quite made up my mind yet 
whether I stall take him or his nephew Jason Fogg. 
You shall have the one that is left, dear. Now don’t 
you think I am good to you?” 

Pleasant, was it not, standing in one’s own front 
hall, and hearing one’s self disposed of thus sum- 
marily? There was now a movement as if the girls 
were coming down the stairs, and I, obeying the im- 
pulse of the moment, escaped into the parlor, and 
locked myself in. The door was tried presently, and 
1 heard surprised exclamations outside, because it 
resisted the efforts made to openit. While I, distrust- 
ing the security of the lock, was in momentary ex- 
pectation of its bursting open, and discovering me 
aghast and cowering, and looking as foolish as I felt. 
But the girls went away soon. Presently, I saw 
their light muslins fluttering by the front parlor win- 
dows. I drewa long breath of relief, and sat down 
to a careful analysis of the situation. It was not a 
pleasant one to my thinking. Instead of the chil- 
dren I had counted upon finding, wy wards were 
grown-up young ladies, one of whom, at least, was 
saucy and vivacious enough to torture a bashful 
man’s life out of him in a brief space of time. I be- 
lieve I was strongly inclined to leave the house and 
all its belongings to my cbirusive wards, and never 
look upon their faces. But something reminded me 
that not thus could [ deserve Ned Treffengarth’s 
dying blessing which he had made conditional upon 
my fxithfulness to the trust he had committed to mc. 
It was quite plain that my Gordian knot was not to 
be so cut. It must rather be patiently unravelled. 
When I had come to this heroic conclusion, 1 put on 
my hat, and, with the calmness of desperation, walk- 
ed out to meet my wards. I found them in the back 
garden, whither they had gone in a vain search for 
Silas. One was tall, with dark eyes and hair, lips 
like red ripe cherries, and a singularly brilliant com- 
plexion. This was Ermina Decker, as I knew at 
once. Her arm was thrown protectingly around a 
slight, sweet-faced girl, fair and fresh as an apple- 
blussom, with shy eyes of some indescribable color, 
and hair of a pale brown, which the Midas-touch of 
the sunlight, failing upon it, transmuted into gold. 

“I believe 1 have the—ahem—pieasure,” I began, 
advancing toward them, ‘of meeting Ned Treffen- 
garth’s—in point of fact—my wards. Miss Decker, I 
suppose. Leila Treffongarth, I presume. I am 
Joshua Pray, familiarly known to one of you 1 be- 
lieve as old Josh Pray.” 

It is but candid to say that I had studied up this 
address befure leaving the house; and, but for a little 
tripping in the first ciause, I think I got through 
with it tolerably weil. 

“My dear guardian,” cried Ermina, and before I 
in the least suspected what was coming, she had 
darted forward, and set her cherry lips against u.ine 
asif it were the most matter-of-course proceeding 
in the world. My face grew suddenly hot, and must, 
I think, have borne some resemblance to the coun- 
tenance of a person who is suffering trom measles. I 
had never been kissed by a woman before in wy life— 
to my knowledge, that is—I suppose my mother must 
have kissed me when I was a baby, but my memory 
does not extend so far back. 

Leila stepped up suyly, and laid her hand in mine. 

* Dear uncle, if you will let me call you so,” she 
said, with tears in her indescribable eyes. ‘* We can 
never thank you enough for your goo:luess.” 

‘In prospect, she means,”’ laughed Erimina. *‘ Her 
gratitude is antecedent to the good things we are tu 








receive from yuu.” 


“T shall try to do my duty by you,” I said, a little 
stifly. 

©] meant,” said Leila, gently, ‘your goodness in 
giving usa home. We cannot be unaware that our 
presence here must change the tenor of your life in 
many ways. I hope we shall be able to make the 
change a pleasant one. But you might bave doubted 
that, and I thank yoa again tur your goodness in re- 
ceiving us here.” 

**T hope you will make yourselves quite at home,” 
I said, not intending any irony, but having a feeling, 
when 1 thought of the banishment decreed for my 
rose-bushes, that I might have said the same thing if 
Thad. 

Ermina opened her eyes very wide, and looked 
askance at Leila, her look seeming to say, ‘‘ I rather 
think we will,” but she only motioned that she was 
obliged to me. 

* Uutilsuch time I mean as you can do—that is to 
say—ahem—until some new arrangement can be 
made.” 

* Pray don’t trouble yourself to think of any 
change. Weare quite contented here, are we not, 
Leila? Itis adear old place, and, witi new furni- 
ture for the parlors, and a conservatory, and a grand 
piano for Leila, and a darling little gothic summer- 
house in place of that scraggy old arbor, and a few 
other improvements, it will be all that we could 
desire.” 

“‘ You are very moderate in your desires,” I said, 
ungraciously. 

* Your approbation, should make us feel as if some 
pious saint had been saying a benediction over us. 
But we intend to deserve your gratitude as well, by 
enabling you to make a proper show with your money. 
In a@ month from now you will wonder how you could 
ever have kept house without us.’”’ 

If there is a sublimity of impadence, as I seem to 
have heard or read, or dreamed that there may be, 
Ermina Decker was really sublime. Leila looked 
distressed, and half-frightened, but could not for- 
bear laughing at the same time. 

* You will get used to Ermina’s ways,’’ she said, 
‘and will learn to think as I do, that she is the 
dearest girl in the world ” 

“One may get used to poison, I have heard, bat 
the dose should not be tov large to begin with,” I 
muttered. e 

Ermina laughed as if she would never stop, like 
Fourth of July bells ringing. Truth to tell, there 
was a deez! of music in her laugh, too, though I was 
in no mood to be moved by the “concord of sweet 
sounds.” I don’t know how long she would bave 
kept it up if she had not seen some one coming up 
the street. 

**There is Jason Fogg!” she said, becoming in- 
stantly sober. “We are not acquainted with him 
yet, though I know him by sight. We'llrunin and 
smooth our hair, which the wind has tumbled, and 
you shall bring him into the parlor and present him. 
Come, Leila.” 

When they were fairly gone, I sat down on one of 
garden seats, and leaned my head upon my hands, 
being 80 much confused that I scarcely knew wheth- 
er it was myself or some other man who was to get 
used to Ermina Decker’s ways, and learn to think 
her the dearest girl in the world. In thisstate I was 
found by my nephew. 

‘*My dear uncle,” said Jason, who is certainly ss 
good-natured a fellow as one could wish fir om’s 
nephew, “you look as dejected as @ «isa; pointed 
lover. Is it because of ‘ the girl.you left behind,’ 
when you turned your back upon Vermont?” 

“She said I was to bring you into the parlor, and 
present yon,” I returned, absently. 

“The dickens! Then you didn’t leave her be- 
hind. This is a surprise truly, but allow me to wish 
you joy. My dear uncle, may all your life be full of 
happiness. Now, pray, take me in and present me 
atonce. I am all impatience to see her.” 

I thought his enthusiasm a little ancalled-for, but 
heaven knows I had need enough of joy, and hoped 
it would come at his wish. We went on to the house 
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in silence. When we entered the parlor, the girls 
were making tatting, quite at their ease, dipping 
their ebony shuttles in and out of the thread with 
@ swiftness that was truly surprising. I dare say I 
made a sad jumble of the introductions, fur Jason 
looked extremely puzzled, and after shaking hands 
with both, remarked : 

“IT did not quite understand which of these young 
ladies is wy aunt?” 

It was out now. Jason believed I had brought 
home a wite. Leila changed color, and Ermina’s 
light langh could not quite conceal her embarrass- 
ment. For my own part, I could do nothing but 
gnaw my lip, and pull wy beard, in helpless conster- 
nation. Ermina soon set all right, however, by ex- 
plaining in her clear, vibrant tones: 

‘Your uncle meant to say, Mr. Fogg, that we are 
his wards. This is Leila Treffengarth, and I am 
Ermina Decker. The relative you seem to have ex- 
pected to meet, is not here. But we, as the ladies of 
Mr. Pray's house, shall hope to be on pleasant terms 
with his nephew. We are therefore very glad to see 
you, Jason.” 

Jason begged pardon fur his mistake with the ut- 
most assurance. Where the boy ever got his self- 
command under such trying circumstances, is more 
than I can tell, He certainly does not take after his 
mother’s family in that respect. He was soon talk- 
ing and laughing with Ermina as if he hal always 
known ber, though I observed that he looked more 
at Lelia Treffengarth. After that, Jason was con- 
stantly coming to the house. He had always been a 
dutiful nephew, ready to bestow a reasonable portion 
of his time upon his solitary uncle. Now, said uncle 
being no l nger solitary, the nephew scemed to have 
all the wore time at bis disposal. I suspect that the 
rogue did not in any wise regard himself as dving 
penance during the time thus spent. 

The mistake into which Jason had fallen, was only 
the beginning of embarrassments. The public is a 
one-sided monster, its single idea being matrimonial 
—at least, in respect to elderly bachelors and nice 
young women. If I had to explain once, I suppose I 
did a dozen times, that I had taken home—not a 
wife—but my wards. In a man of my temperament, 
it will be conceived that this constantly recurring 
misapprehension, was not calculated to promote an 
amiable disposition toward my wards. I did not 
tyrannize over them. They had what money they 
wanted to spend, and pursued their pleasures with- 
out restraint. The improvements Ermina had 
planned were effected, and others, until the place 
would scarcely have been recognized. 1 submitted 
to all this, only grumbling a little to maintain my 
right to that indulgence. In all that was done, | 
could not help seeing that the girls were not care- 
less of my comfort. 

When the house and grounds had been made to 
assort, as Ermina said, with the means of their own- 
er, she asked my permission to put herself at the 
head of the housekeeping, and afterwards, so sys- 
tematized the workings of that department, that, 
though the style of living was much better than 
formerly, the expense was greatly less. Meg Crowley 
looked upon her as an oracle, and upon Leila as little 
less than asaint. In fact, they had contrived to win 
the hearty liking of a}l the servants. For myself, I 
could not but perceive that, in her way, each of my 
wards was generous, high principled, warm-hearted. 
Nevertheless, I still retained toward them the un- 
gracious manner of one who tolerates, but does by no 
means approve. 

When my wards had been with me about six 
months, Ermina received a letter from an old school- 
acquaintance at the West—Amelia Tripp—who 
wrote that she was coming with her mother to P——, 
and if it were quite convenient would take the op- 
portunity of spending a few weeks with her darling 
friend. 

The darling friend did not look overjoyed, but said 
she supposed they must come, and dasbed off a letter 
in which I dare say she avowed that their presence 
was the one thing vanting tocun plete her happiness, 
and signed herself yours sincerely—after the manner 
of a woman’s sincerity. She looked immensely 
scornful, however, after superscribing the letter 
with a flourish, and sat so long in mute thought, 
that I was reminded, by “ expressive silence ” of the 
old days when I bad no young lady wards to fill the 
house with a clatter of voices trom morning till 
night. 

**Ict will be intolerable entertaining the Tripps 
alone,” she broke out at last. ‘*Amelia would lan- 
guish and pine, and almost die, without some one to 
flirt with, and I should get into disgrace by boxing 
her ears, or at least by shaking a little vitality into 
her. I think, Leila, we had better invite the Jaynes 
and the Henleys, and Jason Fi gg, of course, at the 
same time—that 1s, if Uncle Jos has no ot jection.” 

“© O, by ail means fitl up the house with women,” I 
answered, sardonicaily. ‘Don’t hesitate on my 
account.” 

“Not entirely with women, guardian dear. We'll 
have a sprinkling of gentlemen to hold you in coun- 
tenance and keep the women amiable,” laughed 
Ermina. 

They all came in time, and the house became a 
Babel straightway. The Tripps were the first to ar- 
rive, and with them came my nephew, Jason Fogg. 
He had been making a flying journey to Buffilo, and 
had travelled in company with them from that place. 
Mrs. Tripp, who was a widow, was fat, florid, cross- 
eyed, and had a voice which sounded like a mnftied 
bell. She was a glib talker, and her speech abounded 
in vulgarisms. Her daughter, the engaging Amelia, 
was a slim, sylph-like creature, with dulcet speech, 





flowing tresses, and something soft and cottony in all , 


her movements. 


| tient and placid-looking, her daughter Netty, and 


The remaining guests arrived the | 
‘same day. There were Mrs. Jayne, an invalid, pa- | 


| with them a Mr. Neilson, The latter may be de- | 


scribed as the * dark-complected gentleman” whom 
fortune-tellers are wont to discern in their cards. 
Then there were Lucy Henley, a sprightly, pleasing 
girl, her brother Charley—who was Netty Jayne’s 
lover—and Charley’s friend—Albert Percival. The 
| last mentioned was by far the handsomest gentleman 
of the party, and seemed to possess intinite resources, 
so that he became a leading spirit in their diversions. 

You may fancy me going through the ordeal of an 
introduction to all these people, bowing to Miss 
Henley wien Miss Jayne’s name was spoken, and 
stumbling over Mrs. Jayne’s teet into the tair Ame- 
lia’s lap, in endeavoring to avoid an encounter with 
Mrs. Tripp, who, from a want of straight-torward- 
ness in her eyes, seemed tending toward an opposite 
point, though she was really coming to shake hands 
with me. She was very obliging, however, and see- 
ing, 1 suppose, how acutely I was suffering, with- 
drew me into a corner, where, with’ her muftled-bell- 
like voice, she soothed me into something like 
tranquillity. From that time she seemed to have 
taken me under her especial protection, and was so 
gracious and socomplaisant, so ready withal to suield 
me trom the lively attacks of all those mischievous 
girls, that 1 gut to feel a sense of security in ler 
society, su that after a time, 1 was able quite to en- 
joy watching the young people at their diversions. 
Strange to say, 1 began to feel a perceptible pride in 
the beauty and pupularity of wy wards. Albert 
Percival had been attracted to Ermina from the first, 
aud Mr. Neilson to Amelia Tripp. But atter a week 
or two, I noticed that the latter gentleman and my 
nephew had performed the move known in chess as 
** castling,” Jason being now torever at Miss ‘Tripp’s 
elbow, and Mr. Neilson untiring in his devotion to 
Leila. 1 can’t say 1 thought this a very briliiant 
move on the part of my nephew. 

The grand piano, under the hands of Leila, was 
truly a wonder-worker. I suspect that the girl had 
a real genius fur music, for whenever she played, she 
seemed to take the hearts of all that listened along 
with her. And then her singing was really marvel- 
lous. It was on account cf this accomplishment of 
amy ward, that Mrs. Tripp first showed the cloveu- 
fuot, or rather—that Eraiina jostled the drapery of 
that lady’s disiuterested amiability in a way to ieave 
it visible. 1t was in the evening, and we were all in 
the parlor. Leila bad been singing such strains, 1 
believe, 4s are not often beard out of heaven. 

“That girl would make her fortune as a public 
singer,’ said Mrs. Tripp, leaning her elbow on the 
arm of my easy-chair. 

** She has no need to make her fortune,” I answer- 
ed, testily. ‘She is already sufficiently provided 
for.” 

* Well, now,” pursued the widow, ‘ I wasn’t aware 
that Ned Treftengarth was sv weil off when he died; 
and seeing as your taking these girls was a mere 
force-put,’—whatever that way be—“‘I think they 
would show a sight more independence if they was 
to set about earning something tur themselves. Why, 
I’ve heard say that their income isu’t anything like 
what they spend in dress.” 

* My dear Mrs. Tripp,” said Ermina, who had come 
behind us and heard what was said, ‘‘ when you are 
mistress here will you help me to earn something for 
myself by giving me the place cf housekeeper? Or 
shall I beg your pardon? Perhaps the development 
of your purpose is premature. But in that case you 
should regard Mr. Pray’s wards as a special provi- 
dence for your good. Don’t you see that you could 
not have come here with any propriety, unless we 
had been here toreceive you? One should take care 
to get one’s elevation, before one kicks the ladder 
down.” 

Mrs. Tripp’s face looked as if she had a sudden at- 
tack of scarlet fever, and 1 dare say mine may have 
indicated that the disease was contagious. I com- 
prehended on a sudden the object of all her soit 
approaches, her graciousness and complaisance; and 
felt as if 1 were a particularly large tly to whom an 
uncommonly crafty spider had been siuging with 
venomous art, 


* Will you, will you, will you walk into my parlor?” 


Without intending it, being indeed too nearly daft 
to do anything by my uwn volition, I answered as if 
1 had really heard the words I have quoted, “ Nol 
thank you, Mrs. Spider.” 

Ermina’s laughter, aud the widow’s sudden bounc- 
ing out of her seat and crossing to the other side of 
the room, purtially restored to me wy scattered 
senses. 

* There is another Spider-and-Fly scene enacting,” 
said Ermina, in a low tone, indicating by a glance of 
hereye my nephew, who, with his head very near 
Amelia Tripp's, was helping that young lady to un- 
tangle a skein of silk. “A spider-and-Fly scene, but 
with complications. Look at Leila.” 

She had withdrawn from the piano, and was sit- 
ting in a window-nicbe, where, nearly concealed 
by the half-drawn curtain, she watched the untang- 
ling of that silken skein with paling cheek and gasp- 
ing breath. 

* What does it mean?” I asked. 

“You must be your own 
Ermina. 

** Does Leila care for Jason?” 

* Does she look like one indifferent?” 

“if he dare to marry that Tripp girl he shall never 
spend a dollar of mine,” I said, warmly. 


interpreter,” said 








“You must prevent it, then?” 
“ How?” 
“Make love to her yourself, and assure her that 


Jason’s fortune, independent of you, is very small. 
Amelia Tripp believes, like Sancho Panza’s grand- | 


mother, that ‘there are only two lineages in the 
world—the Haves, and the Have-nots,’ and you may 
trust her for sticking to the Haves.” 
‘*1 make love!” I cried, aghast at the idea. 
“Certainly. Why not? I don’t mean that you 
are to go to the extent of promising to marry her. 
But you can follow her about, help her with her silks, 


hint that you think her an angel, and—pshaw! you 


have the furmula by rote. Every man has. Will 
you do it?” 

* T can’t,” I gasped. 

** For Leila’s sake,” she whispered. 

“ But consider my excessive diflidence,” I objected. 


“ Excessive tiddlesticks. ‘That is just an idea of | 
yours. Forget yourself altogether. Think only of } 


your part, and of Leila’s unhappiness, and I’li en- 
gage that your diffi lence will give you no trouble.” 

I looked again at Leila. Neilson had found out 
her hiding-place by this time, and had seated bim- 
self beside her, on the window-ledge. She seemed 
trying to rouse herself to attend to what he was say- 
ing, but with a look so weary that my heart ached to 
see her. 

“Vil try,” [ assented, having little faith, however, 
in Ermina’s prescription. 

“That is a dear guardian. You will be sure to 
succeed.” 

** But I really know nothing about making love.” 

‘* You mean that you are out of practice. A little 
rehearsal may do you good. Come out upon the 
veranda and we’ll go through a few of the prelimi- 
naries together, just to get your hand in.” 

Perhaps you wont believe that I made such a goose 
of myself. But don’t laugh. Ermina Decker would 
have made youdvit. Yes, or your grandfather, even. 
Our rehearsal, as Ermina called it, was quite a brisk 
affair, and I began to consider her the most amusing 
person I had ever known. After all, there is nothing 
like fun to draw people together. You cannot hate 
the girl you have romped and laughed with. Nor, 
on the other hand, can you laugh—really and in the 
spirit, 1 meau—with one whose nature is antagonis- 
tic to yours. 

It was with some heart-quakings that I afterward 
approached Miss Tripp, taking the seat just left by 
my nephew, whom the ready-witted Ermina had 
called away upon some pretence. I don’t think I 
made myself very intelligible in my first attempt at 
a gallant style of conversation; but Miss Tripp was 
kind enough to ‘‘take the will for the deed,” as the 
saying is, and contrived to understand my disjointed 
ends of sentences as readily as if they had been full 
periods, rounded off with the grace of an Addison. 
I took occasion, incidentally, to assure her that my 
nephew was a graceless scamp, whose fortune was 
next to nothing, unless I chose to increase it. Where- 
upon the amiable Amelia declared she was sorry to 
hear so bad an account of him, having felt quite an 
interest in the young man, because of his strung re- 
semblance to his uncle! 

Jason, returning soon to find his seat appropriated, 
bit his lip in vexation. After waiting a little, he 
proposed a dance, in which the rogue knew that I 
could not join. Leila readily consented to play, and 
went to the piano at once. When the set was furm- 
ing, Jason, all grace and assurance, came to beg 
Miss Tripp to favor him, which she coldly declined 
doing. All the young ladies had partners by this 
time, and another couple being wanted to complete 
the set, Jason was obliged to lead out Mrs, Tripp, 
whose dancing was about as graceful us the waddling 
ofaduck. I only hope he enjoyed it. 

“See the conquering hero comes,” laughed Ermi- 
na, when 1 approached her later in the evening. 

For myself it must be owned, that I was consid- 
erably flattered by having found the conquest soeasy. 


| was going straight to the piano. But Mrs. Tripp met 
| him on the way, and presented Leon Strauss. After 
exchanging a few words with the stranger, he again 
turned toward Leila; but Mr. Neilson was bending 
over her now, and Jason, changing his course, ap- 
proached Miss Henley. I began to suspect now, for 
the first time, that something had made trouble be- 
tween my nephew an: Leila, from which both were 
suffering, though what the adverse power was, I 
' could not conjecture. I pondered upon ita good deal, 
and finally made up my mind to speak to Leila about 
| it, at the first opportunity. Mr. Strauss was pre- 
sented to her soon after, and I noticed that they 
talked together almost constantly, while he remained, 
Mr. Neilson noticed it, too, and watched them close- 
ly, with an angry light in his eyes. He seemed 
greatly relieved when at length Strauss had left, and 
after that kept so close at Leila’s elbow that no one 
else conld get a word with her. Ermina was in high 
spirits. So was Albert Percival. The evening ended 
with a romping game, and we all weut to our rest. 

The next morning, I was called down early by 
Silas, who said **‘ Miss Ermina wanted to see me im- 
mediately, and he guessed there was something out 
of kilter by the way she looked.” 

1 went down as quickly as possible. Ermina was 
pacing to and fro the long hall with swift, repellant 
steps, as if, at every tread, her foot thrust away some 
object of intense scorn. 

‘* What is the matter?” I asked. 


fate that thrust such guardianship upon me—these 
considerations, aided by the intirmity I have had oc- 
casion to mention more than once, dispersed my wits 
and chained my tongue so that I could only articu- 
late—** Why—what—I—who—” : 

** Don’t trouble yourself to invent a denial,”’ Ermi- 
na interrupted, with infinite scorn. “If 1 had 
dreamed this! But I thought your heart could not 
be destitute of all warmth of feeling. toward the 
orphan children of your old friends. It seems I was 
mistaken. I beg your pardon for having troubled 
you so long.” 

She darted by me with averted face, gathering up 
her skirts that they might not touch me as she passed, 
and went up the stairs. Presently I heard her 
moving to and fro in her own room, to which she had 
Tetreated. 1 feit ill-enough at ease, but thought slie 
would be down svon, and then | would come to an 
explanation. I went out into the garden where I had 
fi st met my wards, and tried to settle within myself 
how I should convince them that I had come to re- 
gard them as blessings, and in no wise as incum- 
brances. An hour or more passed thus. When I 
went into the house again, I found that all the guests 
were down except Neilson, but neither of my wards 
was visible. So I sent the housekeeper up to say I 
wished to speak with them. She was gone longer 
than I thought necessary, and came back crying. 


believe. 

“O yes,” quoth Meg Crowley, “it’s ‘the devil’ 
now you know you've lost ’em, though if you’d let it 
come out that you cared an old brass pio about your 
wards, we’d have ’em here now—the blessed young 
ladies. ‘An ounce of prevention is worth a pound of 
cure,’ 80 they say, and so indeed it is, sir.” 

I sent Meg off to mind her housekeeping, and, 
going up stairs, knocked at Ermipa’s door. She 





During the week that followed, Miss Tripp ded 
the obliging widow in her protection of me; Mrs. 
Tripp was all graciousness again, being probably con- 
tent at the prospect—or what she interpreted as such 
—of having me, and my property, in the family; 
Jason seemed to have transterred his attachment 
from the fair Amelia to Lucy Henley; Albert Per- 
cival grew more than ever lover-like in his atten- 
tions to Ermina, who, nevertheless, found time tor 
an occasional “rehearsal” with me; aud Leila grew 
paler and more weary-looking, though Mr. Neilson 
was unremitting in his efforts to please her. 

One evening, we were all in the parlor, and Leila 
at the piano, when the door-beli rang, and a card 
was brought in for Mrs. Tripp. 

“Tt is Leon Strauss,” she whispered to me, after 
looking at the card. ‘‘A great musical character, 


you know. I wish I might bring him in here, and. 


let him hear Leila, on the sly, as it were you know, 
I am sure he will be enchanted.” 

Mr. Strauss was brought in accordingly. I don’t 
know whether he was enchanted or not, as Mrs. 
Tripp had predicted, but he might have been, for the 
music that night was so passion-ful, and had withal 
such a strange power, that I think we all lost our- 
selves in following it. You might have thought ita 
human soul, at once strong and tender, struggling 
through dark waters; triumphantly breasting the 
billows now—now borne down by their malignant 
fury; then, at a moment when victory seemed as- 
sured, thrust forever down by some fell power. The 
last strain was a wail of gasping despair. 

There was a dead silence for several minutes, when 
the last wailing note had died away. Then Jason 
started up, his lip working, nis face very pale, and 


d to hesitate about answering, but finally the 
lock turned, and she stood before me, dressed ina 
gray dress and sacque, with hat, veil and gloves on, 
and looking as resolute as David may be supposed to 
have done, when he put the five smooth stones in 
his shepherd’s bag, and went out against Goliath. I 
felt, all at once, a strange tenderness springing up in 
my heart for the brave girl, who, taking her fate into 
her own hands, was ready to go out against the 
world, fighting ber battle against the vaunting 
champion, waut, as best she might. 

* You are not going, Ermi?” I said, gently. 

“* Yes, certainly,” as inflexible as granite. 

** T hope we may at least have one more rehearsal 
first. I’m afraid Miss Tripp will have me at an ad- 
vantage, and marry me in spite of myself, unless you 
teach me how to escape her.” 

She looked at me askance, and then burst out 
laughing. 

* It will be no more than you deserve,” she retort- 
ed, when she was grave enough. ; 

“ Perhaps not. But im that case I will be satisfied 
with a little less than I deserve. It is porsible that I 
may deserve even to be deserted by wy wards—but 
—OErmi! Don’t go. I want you bere.” 

Whiie she stood irresolute, I removed her hat and 


‘*Is ittrue then,” she demanded, facing tiercely 
around, “that you regard your wards as incum- | ., 
brances, to be only got rid of—no matter how?” 

The tierceness of the questioner, and the conscious- 
ness that I had at one time—however it might be 
rnew—felt myself a much abused man because of the 


“Are they coming?” I asked, feeling more uncom- 
fortable than I should have cared to own. 

The housekeeper put her apron to her eyes, and 
sobbed out that Miss Leila was gone off, and Miss 
Mina had her trank packed and her things on to | 
go. | 

I mentioned the name of an individual whose per- | 
sonality some have made a question in theology, I 





veil, feeling much surprised, meanwhile, at my own | 
audacity. She took them from me and began ub- | 
dcing the fastenings of her gloves. | 
“ Where is Leila?” I now asked. 
**T don’t know.” 
* T ask as her guardian,” I said, reproachfully. “I } 
have aright to know.” 
“TI wish 1 could tell you; but 1 do not know,” she 
replied, with evident sincerity. 
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not by accident that Leon Strauss came here to- 
night. He was sent for covertly, by my guardian, 

for the purpose of inducing me to enter upon a pub- 

lic musical career. And Mr. Strauss, in compassion 

Pe for my friendliness, offered to defray all the expenses 
W | of preparation for me, waiting for his pay until I 





cutthroat’s relations.” I used the word cutthroat, 
not as applying definitely to anything I knew of the 
man, but as being the strongest term I could get 
hold of at the moment. 

7 Mrs. Jayne was called into consultation, but could 
give us no information. Of Mr. Neilson himself she 
knew very little. Mr. Jayne had somehow formed 
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“Why did she go away?” 

Ermina did not answer immediately. After a mo- 
ment’s thought she took a letter from her pocket, 
and give to me. 

‘Leila left it for me, but you may read it,” she 
said. 

I opened it at once. 


“DEAREST ERMI,”—s0 it read—“I am going to 
relieve our guardian of one unwelcome presence. 
You will be surprised, but I think—I hope at least— 
you will not blame me. You, with your very differ- 
ent temperament, cannot comprehend what 1 have 
felt in staying here so long, with the knowledge new- 
ly confirmed by every day’s experience, that I was 
held as an unwelcome intruder. But, not until Mrs. 
Tripp came, did I know that I am not only the ward 
of an unwilling guardian, but that I am actually de- 
pendent upon him; that my income from the prop- 
erty left me by my father is a mere pittance. The 
principal will perhaps reimburse what Mr. Pray has 
expended for me, and I leave it for him. 

“Even with this knowledge, I doubt if I should 
have been able to nerve myself up to the step I am 
about to take, if I had not learned to-night that my 
guardian is making efforts to be rid of me. It was 


should be able to remunerate him. But there can be 
no such career forme. I have not the courage for it. 
Besides, it is quite foreign to my tastes and wishes 
My heart cries—not fur fame—but for a home. This, 
Mr. Neilson has offered me. Knowing, as he does, 
that I do not—cannot love him, he is yet content to 
take me for his wife. Weare going to his sister’s, 
and shall be married there. I withhold the name 
and residence at his wish, but you shall know all 
soon. Then, Ermi, dearest friend, you shall come 
and live with me, and our guardian shall be forever- 
more relieved of those troublesome incumbrances— 
his wards. 

“Don’t worry about me, dearest. You see how 
calmly I write. If God had meaut me for happiness, 
he would have planned my life differently. He has 
given me the power of endurance instead, which will, 
I hope, sustain me now as it has done hitherto, 
LEILA.” 


‘My poor child,” I said, when I had read the last 
words. Somehow, everything around me had got 
suddenly misty. But the trouble might have been 
in my eyes. ‘*Ermi, I never heard of Leon Strauss 
until he came here last night. He is an acquain- 
tance, I believe, of Mrs. Tripp.” 

“It is through her persecution then, that Leila is 
driven into this hateful marriage,” Ermi flashed out 
with quick indignation. 

* Is there no way to prevent the marriage?” 

“T know of none. We have no clue by which to 
follow them.” 

‘““Mrs. Jayne may know something about this— 


** Your ever loving 


an acquaintance with the man, and invited him to 
the house just as Ermina’s invitation came. Conse- 
quently they were either obliged to decline, or per- 
suade him to accompany them, instead of Mr. Jayne, 
whose business engagements were such that he could 
not leave. They adopted the latter alternative, 
being such old fiiends with Ermina that they felt 
quite at liberty to do so. 

I felt like voting an amendment to the litany by 
inserting the petition—‘‘ From all impertinence of 
friends— Good Lord deliver us;” but did not consider 
myself authorized to call a convention for that pur- 
pose. ‘Therefore the amendment has never been 
ratified. 

Jason was like a man who has received a stunning 
blaw, when we told him about Leila. His face was 
as colorless as a human face well can be, and he 
staggered backward, for the support of the wall. 
‘When he had recovered himself a little, he asked to 
see the letter, and having read it, confounded Mrs, 
Tripp—verbally, | mean—hanged Neilson, and did 
not exactly bless Strauss, Amelia, and all other im- 
pertinent meddlers. 

“1 don’t see how Amelia is to blame,” I observed. 

“Perhaps not. Nevertheless, she is at the bottom 
of all the mischief. It was she who made me believe 
that Leila was in love with Neilsun. The truth is, 
the artless damsel had determined to marry One of 
us, and not feeling quite sure of you, wished to be 
able to fall back upon me, if you should fail her. 
So the Tripps set to werk to get Leila out of the way. 
They had no fear of Ermina, because they thought 
Albert Percival sure of her.”’ 

“itis a pity,” I said, ‘*but I’m afraid Amelia is 
doomed to disappuintment. I don’t think she will 
marry either of us, though I believe you would not 
have escaped her easily, if Ermina had not sent me 
to the rescue.” 

“Then your love-making was all a humbug?” 

“ Strategy, boy, strategy !’’ 

“ So this is your game, is it?” cried a shrill voice, 
in which it would have been hard to detect any of 
the dulcet sweetness of the gentle Amelia’s tones. 
*““But you’ve as good as asked me to marry you a 
dozen times, Josh Pray, and I’ll sue you if you don’t; 
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that I will, as true as gospel. O, I’ll set the damages 
high enough, too, you may be sure. Trifling like this 
with an innocent girl’s affections, and at your time of 
life, too! I wonder at you, that I do, Josh Pray. It 
is too perfidious for belief.” 

Ifa thunderbolt, straight from the hand of Jupiter 
Tonans, had tallen among us, I could not bave been 
more confounded. I really believe that if I had been 
alone with the fair vixen, I should have executed a 
feat in gymnastics that is rather common—that of 
jumping out of the frying pan into the fire—by prom- 
ising on the spot to marry her. But my nephew 
very politely assured her that a person of her experi- 
ence in angling for hearts should have learned to bear 
defeat with more fortitude; and ended by hinting 
that other golden fish were waiting to be vaught, 
outside the Pray domains. She was considerate 
enough to take the hint, and left the house the same 
morning, accompanied by her mother. 

We did all we could to get some clue to the route 
Neilson had taken, inquiring at the different depots, 
and telegraphing in various directions, but without 
success. Our researches, however, brought out facts 
about the man that made us tremble for Leila in 
sickening dread. We learned that he had dissipated 
@ large fortune in irregular courses, and now was 
suspected to live chiefly by gaming and kindred 
practices. Jason was near going wild at this intelli- 
gence. Ermina tried to keep up ashow of her old 
vivacity, but the struggle was clearly a painful one; 
while 1 seemed to hear the concluding words of Ned 
Treffengarth’s letter dinned into my ears day and 
night. ‘May God bless my darling Leila! and you, 
as you are faithful to the trust committed you by a 
dying father.” 

Our guests left us alone soon after our trouble fell 
upon us. Albert Percival asked for an interview 
with Ermina before leaving. I saw his face as he 
came out of the library at its close, and knew that his 
hopes had been built upon the sand. 

“ Why did you not marry him?” I asked Ermina, 
when we were alone. 

“The man I marry will be one who has a whole 
heart to offer me,” was her answer. ‘Albert Perci- 
val has been giving his out by driblets to every 
attractive girl coming in his way since he wore a 
mustache. Now, at twenty-six, there is but an in- 
finitessimal fraction of the article at his disposal.” 

** It is horribly selfish, but I hope the man with a 
whole heart will be long in coming,” I returned. 

Jason stayed with us a few weeks, waiting for the 
intelligence Leila had promised in her letter. The 
waiting wasin vain. At last he packed his valise, 
and went off to Chicago, thence to the Rocky Moun- 
tains on a buffalo hunt. Six weeks later he was on 
his way home, journeying very leisurely, however, 
and diverging from the regular line of the railroad as 
often as he pleased. By-and-by we heard from him 
in Philadelphia, and two days afterward there came 
the following telegram : 


‘‘ Let Ermina come on here at once. Leila is very 
low with fever, and wants her. JASON FoGe.” 


There was great excitement among us on receiving 
this news. Though there was sickening anxiety still, 
the prevailing feeling was of juy that Leila was found. 
In an hour after the telegram was received, Ermina 
was on her way. The house settled down into a 
quiet seemingly supernatural, and I began the irk- 
some duty of waiting. I had leisure to think of many 
things in the meantime. Among others, I thought 
what a desvlate old fellow I should be, with no one 
in the house but Meg Crowley and the servants all 
the year round. Following close upon the heels of 
this, came the reflection, what if Ermi should leave 
me altogether? What if some varnished villain, 
some wolf in sheep’s clothing, should persuade her 
into marrying him? For some reason, I was not 
able to contemplate this possibility with even a tol- 
erable degree of equanimity. 

A few days afterwards, a brief note from Jason 
informed me that Leila was surely better, though 
still very weak. ‘They were hopeful now of her re- 
covery. From a subsequent letter, I learned what 
had befallen her since she left us. She had left the 
house with Neilson at an early hour of the morning, 
we all remembered. Being himself known to the 
ticket- master, he got an acquaintance, who was going 
the same way, to buy him tickets fur Baltimore. 
Then, entering a car without having been seen in the 
depot, he chose seats, as it happened, just in front of 
a quiet, elderly couple, of respectable appearance, 
wearing the suber Quaker dress. Several times, on 
looking around, Leila met the eyes of the Quaker 
woman fastened upon herself with a kindly, pitying 
look, which roused in her a vague sort of terror. By- 
and-by, when Neilson had left the var for a few mo- 
ments, at one of the stations, the woman spoke to 
her. 

“Is Arnold Neilson thy husband?” she asked. 

** Not yet,” was the quiet answer. 

These honest Quaker people knew the character of 
the man, and, not having learned humanity in the 
school of non-intervention, they conceived a wish to 
save her from him. So they told her that he wasa 
reckless character, and a destroyer of innocence ; aud 
related their own little story of a young relative— 
whom they represented as very sweet and lovely— 
who had trusted him, and upou whom he had cast 
the blight of shame, so that she was glad to finda 
hiding-place in the grave. They had seen him once, 
in visiting the family of their young relative, and 
would never forget his face until they died, though 
they were unknown to him. They hoped the cear 
young lady would forgive them, if they seemed to 
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about Arnold Neilson, seeing that, peradventure, she 
might be ignorant of his true character. 

Leila thanked them warmly, aid prayed them to 
save her from him, if what they said was indeed true. 
They responded cheerfully to this appsal, and put 
some leading questions into her mouth to ask him, 
that she might ju'ige by his manner whether he were 
guilty or not. When this test had been applied, 
there was no longer chance to doubt—if, indeed, she 
had doubted at all. Then she assured Arnold Neilson 
that she wished never to see his face again, and 
claimed the protection of her Quaker friends, by 
whom she was taken to their home in Philadelphia. 

They would gladly have had her stay with them, 
but they were not rich, and Leila would not take ad- 
vantage of their benevolence. Beyond their influ- 
ence in helping her to secure music scholars, there- 
fore, she would receive no help from them. But she 
was illy fitted for the drudgery of teaching. The 
stupidity of her scholars was a constant worry to her. 
Their unskillful eff rts were no less than torture to 
one of her acute musical sensibility. Then, when she 
should have rested, there was little that was cheering 
in the past or future to turn her thoughts upon. She 
regarded her acquaintance with Neilson as a keen 
disgrace. Her morbid sensitiveness upon this point 
kept her from communicating with Ermina, whom 
she believed to be her only friend. So, going her 
weary way alone, all things combined to bring upon 
her the illness with which the good Quaker lady 
found her prostrate on going to see her one morning. 
With Good-Samaritan promptness she took the sick 
girl home, and gave her such tender nursing as might 
soon have made her well, if it had come earlier. But 
now, in spite of it, the disease progressed alarmingly, 
until, at last, Leila consented that Ermina should be 
sent for. So the worthy Quaker went to a telegraph 
office to despatch the message. The operator was 
busy when he arrived, as it chanced, and while he 
waited, the simple-hearted Quaker—being very full 
of what he had come about—tol! the story of the 
girl’s illness to a young man who was waiting, also— 
told it, in fact, to my nephew, Jason Fogg. 

When Ernina had been absent about four weeks, a 
tiny note trom her informed me that they might all 
be expected the next day. If “Te Deums” were 
exhausting, Meg Crowley must have been quite worn 
out that night, for almost every breata was laden 
with some expression of thanksgiving. I was as rest- 
less as possible, eager to have my wards back, yet 
dreading the meeting, and anxious to have it over. 
Once or twice I found myself wondering whether 
Ermina would kiss me when she came, as she had 
done once before. Strangely enough, I had a half 
hops that she would. She did not, however, but, 
having given me her hand hastily, seemed thereafter 
to be wholly occupied with Leila, who was still so 
weak that she had to be lifted from the carriage and 
brought into the house in my nephew’s arms. Her 
helplessness, and her wan, worn face, stirred unsus- 
pected depths of tenderness within me, and I sobbed 
like a child. 

“Don’t, guardian,” said Leila, taking my hand and 
pressing it against her thin cheek. ‘ Please don’t.” 


“Can you forgive your guardian?” I asked, 
brokenly. 
‘It is I that need forgiveness. But I’m so glad you 


love me, Uncle Josh. And Jan does, too. Tell him 
about it, Jan.” 

* This precious little ranaway has confessed to lov- 
ing Jan, too; and has promised to marry him as soon 
as she gets well,” said my nephew. ‘‘So you may 
make much of your wards while you have them, for 
after that Ermi is coming to live with us.” 

‘* Don’t be too grasping, boy. Ermi will stay here, 
if I have to marry her myself to keep her—that is, if 
she—’” 1 floundered here, stammering and blushing 
in pitiable confusion. 

“He means,” said Leila, gleefully, “if Ermi is 
willing. I think she will be, for I’ve heard her say 
she meant to take Uncle J.sh or his nephew; and, 
you see, / can’t spare her the nephew.” 

* Leila!” said Ermi, st-rnly. 

* Well, she had never seen either of you when she 
said it, and meant no more by it than if she had said 
she meant to wait for the Prince Imperial of France. 
Don’t be angry with me, Ermi. Ofcourse they know 
it was Bll in fun.” ‘ 

**T wish she would say it now, in earnest!” I broke 
out; and so did a profuse perspiration over all my 
face. 

Leila laughed gayly, and taking Ermina’s hand, 
proceeded to enact the part of a pareut on the stage 
by joining it with mine. Then Jan said something 
about a camellia he wanted her to see, and carried 
her off into the conservatory as easily as if she had 
been the camellia herself—as, indeed, she might have 
been, tor as to such a flower being in bloom in the 
conservatory, it was a pure invention of hisown. I 
had noticed the camellia buds that morning, and 
they were not yet half-grown. In truth, I knew 
well enough that this was a grand strategetic move 
on the part of Jan, to leave me alone with Ermi, and 
was appropriately bewildered by the situation. 

* Don’t you want to try anether rehearsal?” asked 
Ermina, with an arch glance, when | had been en- 
deavoring, fur I don’t know how 1! ng, to get words 
enough together in my mind for an intelligible 
sentence, 

Somehow, her question had a surprising effect. It 
was like the rope tlung to a drowning man, or like a 
pilot sent to aship aiid breakers, or like anything 
else that gives sudden and unexpected relief. I be- 
lieve I hecame really eloquent on the subject of my 





intrude, but they could not look in her sweet, pure 


love. Yes, love! for it had come tothat. It is euffi- 





face, and think it right to withhold what they knew | 





cient to say that I did not find an unwilling listener. 
I began my story by saying, among other things, 
that I wasa bachelor. This day week, if God will, 
Ishall bea bachelor nolonger. The bridal trousseaux 
are rapilly approaching completion, but at present 
| the house is a rendezvous for milliners, dressmakers 
and seamstresses, from morning until night. I make 
no complaint, however. Ermina assures me I should 
be the most ungrateful man living if I did, and I, as 
in duty bound, accept her opinion in this as in most 
other things. 

P.S. I have forgotten to say that my two wards 
are to be married on the same day. 
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ECCENTRICITIES OF THE FLESH. 


To the medical philosopher, the vagaries the flesh 
puts on are quite as wonderful as those exhibited by 
the mind. We think nothing of any unaccountable 
antipathy & man may express mentally. Halt of us, 
indeed, act trom sudden impulse, like or dislike. We 
cannot give a reason for it, even to ourselves; but 
we are indeed puzzled to find the body as well as the 
mind influenced by other bodies in the most remark- 
able manner, often without our being aware of the 
offending object’s presence. We allude to the extra- 
ordinary susceptibility some persons’ physical struc- 
tures have to the presence of other bodies, either 
animate or inanimate. Thus, the mere vicinity of 
certain animals is quite suflicient to excite in the 
most violent manner the nervous system of some 
individuals. The presence of a cat in the room has 
been known to affect certain persons as though they 
were about to be seized with a fit; and such persons, 
again, are equally disturbed by the proximity of rab- 
bits. It is related in the Medical Journal that their 
presence has had the same effect upon the mucous 
membrane—in other words, the lining membrane of 
the mouth, throat, digestive apparatus and nose—as 
a bad cold would have had, creating on the instant 
an attack simulating the effects of a bad intiuenza. 
The effect of touching the fur of the rabbit, or that of 
the cat, is still more distressing to the individuals 
thus eccentrically constituted. It is very probable 
that the electric fluid given out in this process may 
have some immediate effect upon the nervous system, 
but it seems almost unaccountable that without phy- 
sical contact, without even a knowledge of the offend- 
ing object’s presence, such an effect should be pro- 
duced upon the human organization, however 
obnoxious it may be to certain sensations. Without 
doubt, the cause is some animal emanation which the 
body takes cognizance of more rapidly than do either 
the sight or smell, or at least before we have any 
mental appreciation of them through those special 
senses. No doubt many odd sensations and uneasy 
bodily feelings which we cannot acc unt for are owing 
to the antipathy of our more delicate bodily structure 
to unseen passing objects. 

Some persons cannot touch honey without the very 
alarming sywptoms appearing of swelling of the 
tongue, frothing of the mouth, and blueness of the 
fingers. Mustaril applied to some eccentric skins 
will produce violent twitchings of the muscles of the 
face, arms and legs. 

Many persons we know cannot remain in a room 
where there is a cheese; and we are told of an eccen- 
tric constitution that could not sit at a table where 
there was a cooked hare. Exygs, again, rebel in the 
most violent manner against some stomachs. The 
sense of touch, too, is very eccentric in some individ- 
uals, and the handling of a russet apple is intolerable 
to a gentleman we have heard of; and the mere pass- 
ing of the hand along the bristles of a brush produces 
the most exquisite nervous distress in a lady of our 
acquaintance. 

The emanations arising from vegetable sources 
have a very marked effect upon sume people. In- 
deed, there is a disease known as the hay asthma, 
which, at the hay harvest, periodically »ff:cts many 
persons who reside anywhere near hayticlds when 
they are being mowed. The reason is well known. 
Floating particles of the seed are always set free at 
such times, and, striking against the mucous mem- 
branes of the nose, mouth and throat of the individ- 
uals liable to this affection, produce spasmodic action 
of the thruat, which is not only very distressing, but 
dangerous. The late Duke of Richmond was very 
liable to the hay asthma, and daring the haymaking 
season he always retired to Brighton, the Downs 
near which place protected him from the danger of 
haymaking. The direction of the wind is of impor- 
tance in this affection, inasmuch as when it blows 
from the quarter where haymaking operations are 
going on, the sufferer feels the distressing inflicticn 
with increased virulence; when, however, the wind 
blows in the contrary direction, he is exempt from its 
influence. Ipecacuanha, again, is most obnoxious to 
many individuals, producing vomiting and diarrhoea, 
The mere removal of a stopper from a bottle contain- 
ing this drug will produce in some persons an instan- 
taneous effect, although far removed from the object 
itself. Persons thus affected by this emanation have 
been known to be seized with spasms in consequence, 
although removed by a couple of floors from the 
cause. 

The ordinary spasmodic asthma arises from causes 
just as local. It often happens that patients so afflict- 
ed cannot pass certain limits without bringing on a 
spasm. The distance of the length of a street will 
often give a man perfect exemption from his dire 
trouble, or precipitate him intoit. Asa rale, persons 
who are liable to seizure in the pure atmosphere of 
the country obtain great relief by a residence in 
town; often, too, in the most disagreeable, and, to 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union. } 
FAREWELL! 


Farewell! thou canst not know 
How I have lingered o'er this parting word; 
Nor how the fountain of my heart is stirred 
To feel that I must go! 


Rut 0, when far away, 
I oft shall think of the dear love that hath 
Shore like a blessed light across my path, 
Changing my night to day. 


Farewell! will Nature don 
Her cheerful face ? will the glad sun beam bright, 
And sweet stars kindly smile on thee by night, 
The same when I am gone ? 


Ah, can it—will it be 

That, as I helpless drift upon the tide 

‘hat bears me far, and further from your side, 
You will lose sight of me? 


Ah, well! it were not strange 
If you should lose, amid life's pressing cares, 
The picture from your heart that now it wears— 
(Men are so apt to change.) 


But O, as time shall swell 
The hours to days, and days to months and years, 
I shall look backward, through my blinding tears, 
To this our last farewell. 
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SPEAKING WITH CAPT. BUCKMASTER. 





BY GEORGE H. COOMER. 





‘© WHAT a ship this would be for a privateer,” re- 
marked J:uck, as we sat under the weather rail of the 
old Madeiia, from Hampton R-ads for Cadiz, with a 
load of corn. He spoke drsly, as was his wont, and 
the rest of us laughed; for the Madeira. would not 
reel cff seven knots an hour, with a cracking breeze 
and all sail set. 

“JT should think so,” replied another canvas-back, 
whom, because of his having seen some thirty-two 
years, the sailors called ‘“ Old Bob,” so great an age 
being quite remarkable in the forecastle of almost 
any ship. Bob had worn the bell, in regard to an- 
tiquity, until Jack came on board, the latter, to the 
amazement of his shipmates, having reached forty- 
five. They wondered if Jack could see to steer his 
trick, and were afraid that he might fall from aloft, 
through infirmity. A chap belonging to another 
ship, who came on board the Madeira at Hampton 
Roads, happening to get sight of Buband Jack and 
the olu negro cook, the last named of whom, though 
not more than thirty, had a face all drawn into black 
wrinkles—asked how we expected to reach Cadiz 
with a crew born before the flood. Yet, think of it; 
the oldest man of us was only furty-five! 

Before we went out to Hampton Roads for our 
freight, I had been a witness of Jack’s application 
for a voyage in the Madeira. His home was some 
miles outof town, and he had arrived in a carriage 
driven by an old gentleman with features much like 
hisown. This gentleman Jack introduced to me as 
his father. He was afterwards telling the sailors that 
his father brought him to town, when Old Bob, who 
perhaps felt a little piqued at having his patriarchal 
nose put out of joint, rolied his quid, discharged a 
dangerous volley, and ejaculated: 

“Father! You got a father! How old is he? a 
thousand?” 

Such are the salt water ideas of age—and why? 
It is because very few men comparatively can pass to 
middle life before the mast. There are the myriad 
dangers of the sea, and if these be not sufficient, dis- 
sipation and unhealthy ports will do the rest. 

As I have romarked, we were sitting under the 
Madeira’s rail, and in answer to Jack’s humorous 
association of the old ship with all that we conceive 
of a swift sailer, Bob replied: 

**T should think so. Why, when I was in her, last 
voyage, little Tim Coggens used to get a handful of 
corn (we were loaded with it, you know, as we are 
now), go out on the jibboom and try to tole her 
along! Tim said she would follow him pretty well 
in the trough of the sea, but he could never coax her 
overone. After butting at it two or three times, she 
would go around the end of it!” 

‘* Well, that’s the way with her now,” said Jack. 
* You can see her bows swing six points at every roll. 
Wouldn’t she show aclean pair of heels with a sev- 
enty-four gun ship after her?” 

“Why,” said Bob, ‘“ when we were almost into 
Cadiz, last voyage, we had a good nor’erly whole- 
sale breeze, and the ‘ old man’ was cracking on her, 
proud enough because he could see that she left her 


answered that he was reeling off seven knots by the 
log! There were no more questions put, and I saw 
the —_ man’s ’ head going down the companion- 
way.” 

“Ah, Bob,” said Jack, “you twist the strands 
rather hard—that yarn wont do—we are making a 
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good six knots now. 


I didn’t mean to burt the o old | | 


heavy gales till we passed the Isle of France. Then, 


sbip’s feelings, when I spoke of her as fit fur a priva-| justas the monsoon had become steary and respect- 


teer—I didn’t mean to say that I had no reapect for 
her. She isa good ship. When she catches a sea 
over the weather-bow, it wont be in a goose pond, 
now, I tell you. That’s the advantage of having a 
dull sailing ship—she is always dry. One of your 
fine clippers comes out of water in rongh weatber 
only about once in a watch, to ‘blow.’ There was 
that old Singapore—I saw half a dezen men taken off 
her jib-bocm at aslap. She was making fifteen knots 
cff the Cape of Good Hupe, and that, too, on a taut 
bo’lin ’—wind right over the cathead. The truth 
was, we carried eail till we couldn’t take it in; and 
s0 we lost the six men, all for the skipper’s pride in 
bis ship. Many atime I’ve seen the water four feet 
deep on her maindeck, chock to the break of the poop. 
Now you could hardly knock a man off the Madeira’s 
jibboom with a handspike. You can sit on her top- 
sail yardarm and go tosleep. Of course she had ber 
disadvantagere—everything has its disadvantages— 
she steers like alump of ice, and she wouldn’t be 
good for much at trying to work offa lee shore. But 
dull sailing ships are almost always lucky. You all 
believe in lucky and unlucky vesscls—certainly you 
do, and aman must be a lubber that don’t. Just so 
there are unlucky captains, if my experience goes for 
anything.” 

* Give us the yarn, Jack,” said the rest of the 
watch. 

“Avast,” answered the old sailor, ‘till we tack 
ship. I see the second mate stirring there att. He’s 
been snoczing.” 

* Four bells!” called the man at the wheel. 

‘Four bells!” echoed the second mate. 
hands—tack ship!” 

The second mate had received directions to tack at 
ten o’clock. One man went aft to relieve the wheel, 
another called all hands, and Mr. Paul, putting his 
head down the companion-way, spoke to the captain, 
who came on deck. 


“All 





able, we ran out of it, and at the edge of the ‘va- 
riables’ had a three weeks’ caln. We got down to 
the cape in time to take a roarer from the west’ard, 
and for six weeks we never fhock cut the double 
reefs, though Captain Brayton was a great man for 
carrying sail. When it moderated a little and we 
began to crack on her again, we lost the six men as I 
have told you. In the Atlantic we were just in sea- 
son for the lightest of the trades, and cff the West 
Indies we had a calm that lasted a month. So much 
for your crack ships. A manor @ ship that doesn’t 
have luck, can’t getalong. Talk about there being 
no such word as ‘can’t.’ If old Nelson bad lost his 
head at the Nile, could he have fought at Copen- 
hagen? 

* But, ah, mates, the six men that we lost off the 
Cape—l was going totell you how they went. It 
was blowing great guns from the nor‘ard and west’- 
ard, but the skipper was mad -mad as ever old Van- 
derdecken was- out of all manner of patience with 
head winds and bal luck—and he cracked on her. 
O, what a ship she was! The sea was awful, run- 
ning right against the current, and all knocked into 
heaps. You can’t find snch a sea as that anywhere 
but off the Capeof Good Hepe. The Cape Horn seas 
are larger—broader—but not half so dangerous. 
’T was a short, chopping, right up and down sea, with 
the caps curling over like the ridge of a great snow- 
bank, And the ship—I was wrong in saying she was 
making fifteen knots then—of course, no ship that 
ever floated could have done it against such a sea— 
but she had been doing it that very day, on a taut 
bo’lin’, before the sea got so ugly; the noble old ship, 
Icould feel her decks tremble, as I used to feel the 
floor of the cotton mill where I worked before I went 
to sea, when all the machinery was going with the 
great thundering furnaces in full blast. The water 
wasup to a man’s waist on the maindeck, and I 
knew the skipper was crowding her too hard. We 


* Yo heave, O!” we sang, hauling up the clew of had to’gallant-sails set over single-reefed topsails. 


the mainsail—the first movement preparatory to 
going about. Then the wheelman put his helm a-lee, 


and from all hands in a row on the poop deck, again ' 


the cheery notes resounded while we tugged at the 
mainbrace. 

“Well, well your mainbrace!” cried the captain, 
as the maintopsail lay flat against the mast. ‘ Tacks 
and sheets!” 


The stout tars went rolling on their sea legs to the . 
midship rigging, where they let go and hauled the ! 


head braces; and next thing they ‘boarded ” the 


fine breeze and her royals set, making some six knots, 
our chaps returned to their moorings under the rail, 
while the larboard watch again went below, hoping 
for another hour’s nap. It was about five bells, when 
Jack, tossing his old quid over the rail, and substi- 
tuting a fresh one, hove ahead with his yarn. With 
the Madeira on her new tack, standing oif from the 
south-western point of Purtugal, and all the rigging 
neatly coiled, we felt as the housewife feels, when the 
table having been cleared and the room swept, with 
the sails of her spirit trimmed fora quiet, off shore 
course, she sits down in a clean white apron. 

‘When I first went to sea,” said Jack, ‘I sailed 
in old Mr. Green’s vessels. He had the Singapore 
and the Asia, Canton ships; one or two cotton dro- 
ghers, that went to Cronstadt every summer, and I 
don’t know how many West Indiamen. Captain 
Braytcn sailed in the Singapore, and Captain Buck- 
masterin the Asia. My first voyage was with Cap- 
tain Brayton. He was a rough, good-hearted man; 
headstrong and always in season fur bad luck. If 
there was to be a typhoon in the China Sea, and the 
old Singapore was not quite there, it would wait till 
shecame. You know they generally happen some- 
where between August and November; but we did 
not get into the sea till the beginning of winter, and 
then we had a good one. It had been put off during 
all that time; but pretty soon after we got up to the 
nor’ard of Java and Sumatra, it came bowling along, 
as who should say, ‘ Here’s old Brayton—now give 
him a sweetener!’ 

‘*It lasted two days. Sometimes it would seem to 
be over—going away off to the sou’west—but just as 
the ship was beginuing to get up and look about her, 
back it would come like a mad buffalo. We lost all 
our masts smack by the board, and in Canton we had 
to rig the ship with maniila, because any kind of 
decent rigging would have cost three times as much 
asat home. This manilla was fine stuff to handle! 
Beautiful rigging that, to ‘render’ through a block! 
Why, twice afterwards we missed stays because all 
hands couldn’t haul the mainyard back. Bat this 
was Captain Brayton’s luck. The Asia arrived at 
Whampoa in company with us—everything standing. 
We asked Captain Buckmaster if he bad felt the 
typhoon? ‘No, O no—he knew nothing about it—had 
been away up the Gulf of Siam, to trade with an 
English house, and take iu a little opium fur Canton, 
pleasant weather,’ he said. 

“Well, the Asia started for home a long time be- 
fore we did, and had five months passage—a very 
good run. She took the no’theast monsoon down 
the Indian Ovean, got off the Cape of Good Hope be- 
fore the heavy weather set in, such as you will 
always catch there from May to October--and then 
had the full strength of the southeast and no’theast 
trades in the Atlantic. The Singapore, that could 
have sailed around her once in every six hours, was 
seven months on the way. We sailed just as the 
monsoon died out; were becalmed the first fortnight 
a part of every day, and then the wind getting into 
the sou’west blew right in our teeth, with squalls and 








At last the mizzen to’gallant sheet parted, aud we 
didn’t have the trouble of turling the sail, I tell you. 
The nor’ wester took care of that. Then the old man 
sang out: 

“¢In fore and main to’gallant-sails! Brail up the 
spanker and mainsail!’ 

“Just as we were going to start the sheets, the 
main-topzallant mast went over the side, and that, 
too, without parting a spuvyarn. The new mantilla 
rigging had played usa trick. We had set it up half 


; @dozen times on the passage, but it had stretched 
fore tack. The old Madeira being off again, with a | 


during the heavy weather, and so away went the 
spar, right out of the shrouds and backstays. 

“ We furled the fore-topgallant sail, spanker and 
mainsail, and hauled down the jib, taking in every- 
thing but stngle-reefed topsails, foresail and foretop- 
mast-stay-sail. We had fuurteen men before the 
mast, for the ship was about six hundred and seven- 
ty tons, and thirteen of us with the second mate lay 
out to furl the jib. Old Bob Jolls was at the wheel, 
and the skipper told him to keep her off, fur Captain 
Brayton, rough as he was, had a good deal of feeling, 
and didn’t like to put us too deep under water. He 
had been on a jibboom himself. . 

‘Out we went, and it was tug, and strain, and 
bear down, and haul up—now with our boots full of 
water, and the sea combing all about our ears, roar- 
ing right out like thunder, and the next moment 
forty feet above water, with the ship juraping almost 
on end. The skipper stood on the forecastle, flour- 
ishing bis hands and singing out to us, just as if we 
could do any better for that. At last we got the 
sail under the gasket so that the wind couldn’t get it 
away from us; but just then a sea took the ship on 
the quarter. Bob somehow lost command of the 
wheel tor a moment, and up she luffzd into the wind. 

“** Keep her off! keep her off!’ sang out the old 
man, jumping right up and down, and shaking his 
fist at Bob. 

“ut it was too late. J threw myself as close as I 
could to the boom, with both arms around the sail. 
The old Singapore shot into the air, her bows stand- 
ing straight up. ‘ Good!’ I thought, ‘ that fellow 
has gone under her.’ But there was another and a 
bigger one coming. Down the ship slid, like a boy’s 
sled from a hilltop, but swinging, slatting and wal- 
lowing; and then, right over my hea‘, I saw a white 
cap reaching out like the break of the poop deck 
yonder. It buried me ten feet deep, and I thought 
everything was gone by the board. When my breath 
came back, I saw caps and tarpaulin hats—here a 
red shirt and there a blue jacket—washing, tum- 
bling over and over, and all covered with foam and 
spray—bair streaming between wind and water, and 
arms struggling on the crest of a sea—away down 
to leeward. I looked around me, and there were-but 
eight men on the jibboom. So now you know how 
the Singapore lost six of her hands, 

“After a while, as I have told you, we rounded the 
cape, and stood nor’erly. Off Bermuda, we spoke a 
brig, and her captain told us that war had been de- 
clared between the United States and England. He 
said, too, that when Captain Buckmaster arrived 
home, just before the war, his whole cargo was dis- 
posed of to the agent of a house in Bordeaux, and he 
had sailed in the Asia for France. He was now ex 
pected back, and everybody said the British would 
be sure to overhaul him on our coast, because the 
Asia was a dull sailer. 

‘*Capiain Brayton was not much afraid of losing 
the Singapore, for there was nothing in the British 
navy that could catch her. But he and the Asia’s 
captain were great friends, and he was sorry, he said, 
for poor Buckmaster. 





“<¢Overhaul him? Of course they will!’ the olf 
fellbwsaid. * Buckmaster’s gone. The coast is lined 
with cruisers; he’s for Dartmoor, and no mistake, 
Why didn’t be lay up his ship in France? Poor 
Buckmaster! what a devilish tool!’ 

“After this we kept a sharp lookout for men-of- 
war; but I felt pretty sure that if there was any way 
open for stumbling into Dartmoor prison, Captain 
Brayton’would find it. Not because he wasn't a good 
captain, and a fine man—‘for he was all that—but be 
was unlucky; and worse than that, he sailed in an 
unlucky sbip. A man’s luck may change, but a 
ship’s never does. There was the frigate Chesapeake 
—didn't she keel over and run into the mud when 
they launched her? and wasn’t she cut up by the 
Leopard? And after that wasn’t she taken by the 
Shannon? O, you needu’t tell me that a sbip that’s 
lucky to-day may be unlucky to-morrow. 

“Our fellows knew a good many yarns about Cap- 
tain Brayton, and we used to talk over bis history in 
the forecastle. About the time of the British orders 
in council, he sailed for Bordeaux. Of course the 
English would tuke any vessel bound for France, if 
they could catch her, and they took old Brayton 
right in the mouth of the Gironde, after he had got a 
pilot aboard, A French frigate interfered, and tried 
to release his vessel from J hn Bull's clutches, but 
the English sloop of-war was too hard for the ‘ wee- 
wee,’ and beat her off. The English authorities 
condemned vessel and cargo, but Captain Brayton 
heard of a ship up the Baltic that wanted a master. 
She was a Boston vessel, and an agent of her owners 
in England sent Captain Bravton to take command, 
and bring a freight from Cronstadt to L mdon. 

* The old chap came down the Baltic with a flow- 
ing sheet—out past Elsinore—across the German 
Ocean, and within an hour's sailof the Downs. Then 
came a streak of his kind of luck. The very same 
French frigate that had tried to save him from the 
English dropped athwart his hawse. pnt a prize crew 
aboard, and sent his ship into Calsis. So, as one of 
our chaps said, it seemed as if the captain was always 
on the wrong side of the door, like acat. This kind 
of talk in the Singapore’s forecastle wasn’t calculated 
to raise @ man’s spirits. I felt itin my bones that 
ol.l Dartmoor would have us. We could outsail the 
whole British navy—that was true enough—but our 
ship was unlucky, and our captain was unlucky; and 
I saw Dartmoor prison just as plainly as I saw it two 
months later, when I was throwing wy allowance of 
potatoes at the sentries on the walls. 

“The day after speaking the brig we fell in witha 
craft that took right after us. I think this was the 
Belvidere. At any rate, she sailed well; yet deep as 
the old Singapore was, she walked away from the 
Englishman, so that in three hours he was hull 
down. The next morning another fellow chased us. 
He got close upon us bef»re we saw him; and away 
we went, with a big frigate on our quarter, doing the 
best she knew how—and she did well, too. 1 was 
told afterwards that it was the Shannon. She had 
just a wholesale breeze, and I never looked upon a 
nobler sight than that stout old frigate, with her sky- 
sails set, and studding-sails ’low and aloft, crowding 
on after us. But, little by little, we dropped her, and 
at sunset could just see ber topgallant-sails, 

*‘ How proud was Captain Brayton of bisship! He 
woull match her against the world. ‘No danger 
now,’ he said. ‘I’m sorry for Buckmaster. They'll 
have him; they’ll have him; that’s certain. What 
could he do in his old tub, with a frigate at his heels? 
You’re gone, Buckmaster! you’re gone!’ 

‘“‘He was a great, burly man, with a full, harsh 
voice, and I remember just how it sounded when he 
said, ‘ You’re gone, Buckmaster—you’re gone!’ There 
was in it some anxiety for Backmaster, a good deal 
of pride on his own account, and just the least flurry 
of fear that, after all, he might miss of bringing the 
old Singapore to at Green and Robinson’s wharf. 

“ Oa we went, aud made Montauk Light. Fifteen 
knots an hour- O, how the great In liaman was reel- 
ing it off! Now we were safe -Block Island right 
ahead, and a cracking breeze on the quarter. There 
was a good deal of vapor along the coast, rolling east- 
ward, and as it went sweeping away, we saw a sbip 
about two miles off, standing for the land. The old 
man himself was on deck, and, of course, we all ex- 
pected him to go in stays. He took a sq int through 
his glass. 

“*What! what!’ he said; ‘that can’t be Buck- 
master. Well, if that aint the Asia all over, then I 
don’t know a Chinese jank from a Baltimore clipper! 
Buckmaster’s fooled ’em, sure enough. Glad of it, 
glad of it! he was always a lucky dog. But there’s 
one thing ie can’t do. He can't sail with the Singa- 
pore. We are going fifteen knots to histen. We 
shall be up with him in kalf an hour. I mast have @ 
chat with the old canvas-back.’ ~ 

‘<* For Heaven’s sake, Captain Brayton, wear ship,’ 
said the mate, ‘ Here we are, within two hours’ sail 
of port, running right down on an English man-of- 
war. It’s too bad!’ 

“Mr. Wilson,’ says the ol man—for he was stub- 
born as a foul anchor—‘! believe I'm able to com- 
mand this ship. What the devil are we going to 
wear ship for? English man-of-war! Well, that’s a 
good one! Don’t know the ol! Asia! What sort of 
@ man are you for first offiver ofan Indiaman? Can’t 
tell a man-of-war from adugout! I’m going to speak 
with Captain Buckmaster.’ 

“There wasn’t a man before the mast bat knew 
what was in store for us; vet there was no help for 
it. The Asia! Why, the skipper must be blind as@ 
sunfish! We knew it was not she. We gvt close 
down upon her quarter, and the oll man had the 
trumpet in his big fist, all ready to hail Captain 








wake astern. The mate wanted to heave the log. 
‘No,’ says the ‘ old man,’ ‘ we’ll estimate it—estimate 
her speed—that’s the safest way. I reckon she must 
be walking along about eleven knots.’ At last there 
hove in sight a chap that overhauled us at the rate of 
three miles to our two, and passed us like a steamntug. 
The skipper hailed him and asked how many knots 
he was waking, for it seemed to all of us that we had 
never befure seen asbip under such headway. He 
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Bockmaster. Half a-dozen ftillows that TI dh 
recollect having seen about the Asia, looked over | 
rail, and every one of them had a brow giin on | 
face. Glad to see us- Lam sure of that to thiad 
A man of-war, you know, shows no name outs) 
but this ship had a piece of big, clumsy canvas ta 
ping over the stern, so that we couldn't make « 
whether she had a name there or not.. But this ve 
fact of the canvas would have looked suspicious tc 
man that wasn’t as beadstrorg as a devil fish, 

“*Ahoy, there! Buckmaster!’ sings out the « 
man. 

“*Halloo!’ Andacap with gold lace on it appear: 
above the quarter-rail, ‘Anything wanted, Brot! 
Jonathan?’ 

“*Sharks and porpoises!’ sung, out the oll ma 
ani he flew around like a dolphin with an iron in} 
beck. ‘Ready about, ready about! hard a-lee! ha: 
a-lee! mainsail haul! head braces, head braces, hea 
braces! Tacks and sheets! We're gone, Wilson 
we're gone!’ And all this in his harsh, thunderin 
voice, before a man had stirred to let go a brace, 

“* That'll do, sir!’ sang out the man with the ge! 
band. ‘Now back your main-topsall, or go to the 
bottom!’ 

He threw open ten ports along his ship's side, an: 
the same number of thiry-two pound carronae. 
grinned at us till we could almost see the grape dow: 
their throats. 

«¢Sharks and porpoises!’ says old Brayton; ‘ we'!' 
run fur it. Keep her as s!:¢ goes, Jack’ (for I was a 
the wheel); * we'll pass the fellow in spite of his teeth. 

“ But we didn’t. There was a great smoke and « 
great noise. A shot smashed the wheel, and the ol 
ship broached to. Away went the topmasts —of course 
they did; for asbip going fifteen knots an hour aint 
brought aback without something of a jerk, Away 
went the topmasts; and Greene and RK -binson’s In- 
diaman was a prize under the lee of his majesty’s 
sloop-of-war Ariel, of twenty guns. 

“*Ah, ha! Brother Brayton,’ says the English cap- 
tain; ‘sorry to meet you again, under the circum- 
| stances.’ 
| * What does he mean?’ said one of our fellows to 
| me. ‘How does he know the old man?’ 

* But they shook hands, Captain Brayton cursing 
his luck, and the Englisliman saying be could have 
wished his old friend a happier fortune than to fall in 
his waya second time. They talked of what had 
happened five years beture, in the Bay «f Biscay, and 
[soon found that the British captain was the same 
officer who had taken the old man under the orders 
in council. Well, there was no help for it; but after | 
this, I do believe that the skipper hoped Buckmaster 
would be taken, 

“The next night, the sloop-of-war fell in with a 
heavy ship that hove to for ber. 
side, the stranger was the first to hail. It was pretty 
dark, and he appeared to doubt our character, for he | 
was very particular in his inquiries, and seemed to 
wish he could send his boat aboard; but it was blow- 
ing a gale, and such a thing was impossible. Then 
the captain of the Ariel asked what ship it was. 

“*His Britanic Majesty’s frigate Guerriere, Cap- 
tain Dacres,’ was the answer. 

“In the morning we saw no Guerriere; but away 
in under the land, there was a sail making for port, 
aud the lookout alvft 1eported her a ship. On that 
day, a8 we learned six months later, the Asia, Cap- 
tain Buckmaster, was hauled into ber berth at 
Greene and Robinson’s wharf, and before night 
everybody in town had heard how Buckmaster fouled 
the Captain of the Ariel by passing himself for old 
Dacres. 

“It’s all luck, mates; it’s all luck. Buckmaster 
was a lucky man ina lucky ship. You might have 
lashed the old Asia’s helm, and sent her to sea with- 
out a soul aboard, and she would have made muney 
for her owners. She couldn't ground on a sand. bar, 
but doubloons would stick to her keel. As to Captain 
Brayton, I always pitied him after that affair, fur he 
was achanged man. His enemies knew just how to 
come athwart bis bows- just how to rake him fore 
and aft—and though it was mean and cruel to do so, 
they would ask him if he wouldn’t like to speak with 
Buckmaster again. 

“But I guess it’s pretty hard on to eight bells; 
the second mate's looking in the binnacle fur the 
twentieth time. There—there it is!” 

“* Eight belle! Call the watch!” 

‘* Larboard watch, ahoy!” 

The larboard watch came on board with no very 
great alacrity, the men rubbing their eyes and yawn- 
ing; here a fellow stuffing lighted matches into an 
old black pipe; there anuther, tugging at the sleeve 
of his “ monkey jacket,” his hand having unforta- 
nately caught in a pretty sizable rent midway be- 
tween the shoulder and the cuff. While one went 
shuftling along to relieve the wheel, and another the 
lookout, the remainder, ing th ives in the 
place we bad just quitted, reiterated, no doubt, the 
old, old yarns, t» which they had all a dozen times 
listened. 

Our own watch dropped sleepily into the forecastie. 
Esch old tar, lighting his pipe, stowed himself away 
in his berth, where, lulled by the dash of waters, and 
the easy roll of the ship, he presently sank into for- 
getfalness, allowing his cherished com panion w drop 
gradually from between his teeth, till, falling outeble 
the berth-board, it lodged finally upon his sea chest. 
Overbead was the creak of yard and block, and 
around was the roar of the ocean, but these disturbed 
not the starboard watch of the good ship Madeira. 
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| Buckmaster. Half a-dozen tcllows that I didn’t 
recollect having seen about the Asia, looked over the 
| rail, and every one of them had a broad giin on his 
| face. Glad to see us—[ am sure of that to this day. 
| A man of-war, you know, shows no name outside; 
but this ship had a piece of big, clumsy canvas flap- 
ping over the stern, so that we couldn’t make out 
whether she had a name there or not.- But this very 
fact of the canvas would have looked suspicious to a 
man that wasn’t as headstrorg as a devil fish, 

“‘Ahoy, there! Buckmaster!’ sings out the old 
man. 

“*¢Halloo!’ Andacap with gold lace on it appeared 
above the quarter-rail. ‘Anything wanted, Brother 
Jonathan?’ 

“*Sharks and porpoises!’ sung, out the old man; 
and he flew around like a dolphin with an iron in his 
bick. ‘Ready about, ready about! hard a-lee! hard 
a-lee! mainsail haul! head braces, head braces, head 
braces! Tacks and sheets! We're gone, Wilson— 
we're gone!’ And all this in his harsh, thundering 
voice, befure a man had stirred to let go a brace. 

“+ That'll do, sir!’ sang out the man with the gel 
band. ‘Now back your main-topsail, or go to the 
bottom!’ 

He threw open ten ports along his ship’s side, and 
the same number of thiry-two pound carronaces 
grinned at us till we could almost see the grape down 
their throats. 

“¢ Sharks and porpoises!’ says old Brayton; ‘ we'll 
run for it. Keep her as s!:e gues, Jack’ (for I was at 
the whee!); ‘ we’ll pass the fellow in spite of his teeth.’ 

“ But we didn’t. There was a great smoke and a 
great noise. A shot smashed the wheel, and the old 
ship broached to. Away went the topmasts—of course 
they did; for a ship going fifteen knots an hour aint 
brought aback without something of a jerk. Away 
went the topmasts; and Greene and R >binson’s In- 

diaman was a prize under the lee of his majesty’s 
sloop-of-war Ariel, of twenty guns. 

“Ah, ha! Brother Brayton,’ says the English cap- 
tain; ‘sorry to meet you again, under the circum- 
stances.’ 

““* What does he mean?’ said one of our fellows to 
me. ‘How does he know the old man?’ 

“ But they shook hands, Captain Brayton cursing 
| his luck, and the Englishman saying he could have 
wished his old friend a happier fortune than to fall in 
his way a second time. They talked of what had 
happened five years before, in the Bay cf Biscay, und 
[soon found that the British captain was the same 
officer who had taken the old man under the orders 
in council. Well, there was no help for it; but after 
this, I do believe that the skipper hoped Buckmaster 
would be taken. 

“The next night, the sloop-of-war fell in with a 
heavy ship that hove to for her. When we got along- 
side, the stranger was the first to hail. It was pretty 
dark, and he appeared to doubt our character, for he 
was very particular in his inquiries, and seemed to 
wish he could send his boat aboard; but it was blow- 
ing a gale, and such a thing was impossible. Then 
the captain of the Ariel asked what ship it was. 

“*His Britanic Majesty’s frigate Guerriere, Cap- 
tain Dacres,’ was the answer. 

“In the morning we saw no Guerriere; but away 
in under the land, there was a sail making for port, 
and the lookout alcft 1eported her a ship. On that 
day, a8 we learned six months later, the Asia, Cap- 
tain Buckmaster, was hauled into her berth at 
Greene and Robinson’s wharf, and before night 
everybody in town had heard how Buckmaster fouled 
the Captain of the Ariel by passing himself for old 
Dacres. 

“Tt’s all luck, mates; it’s all luck. Buckmaster 
was a lucky man ina lucky ship. You might have 
lashed the old Asia’s helm, and sent her to sea with- 
out a soul aboard, and she would have made money 
for her owners. She couldn’t ground on a sand-bar, 
but doubloons would stick to her keel. As to Captain 
Brayton, I always pitied him after that affair, fur he 
was achanged man. His enemies knew just how to 
come athwart his bows- just how to rake him fore 
and aft—and though it was mean and cruel to do so, 
they would ask him if he wouldn’t like to speak with 
Buckmaster again. 

“But I guess it’s pretty hard on to eight bells; 
the second mate’s looking in the binnacle for the 
twentieth time. There—there it is!” 

‘* Eight bells! Call the watch!” 

‘* Larboard watch, ahoy!” 

The larboard watch came on board with no very 
great alacrity, the men rubbing their eyes and yawn- 
ing; here a fellow stuffing lighted matches into an 
old black pipe; there another, tugging at the sleeve 
of his “ monkey jacket,” his hand having unfortu- 
nately caught in a pretty sizable rent midway be- 
tween the shoulder and the cuff. While one went 
shufiling along to relieve the wheel, and another the 
lookout, the remainder, ing th lves in the 
place we had just quitted, reiterated, no doubt, the 
old, old yarns, to which they had all a dozen times 
listened. 

Our own watch dropped sleepily into the forecastle. 
Each old tar, lighting his pipe, stowed himself away 
in his berth, where, lulled by the dash of waters, and 
the easy roll of the ship, he presently sank into for- 
getfulness, allowing his cherished companion to drop 
gradually from between his teeth, till, falling outside 
the berth-board, it lodged finally upon his sea chest. 
Overhead was the creak of yard and block, and 
around was the roar of the ocean, but these disturbed 
not the starboard watch of the good ship Madeira. 








It is said that whiskey is a sure cure for the bite of 
a rattlesnake. What will cure the bite of whiskey? 








(Written for the Flag of our Union } 
THE FUGITIVES. 


BY M. J. BISHOP, 

THE battle had raged from early morning, and 
though Richmond and the Lancastrian earls had 
again and again cut throngh the serried ranks of bill- 
men, no sooner did the tall yecman drop, than 
another stepped in his place, until the tield was 
heaped with the dying and the dead. 

The chivalry of France and Scotland pressed nearer 
where the three lions rampant gleamed in gold, but 
swerved and bore back beneath the continuous 
shower of English archery. The sky, darkened by 
the level flight of arrows, at times shut in the com- 
bat, then, for a moment, as the chargers broke their 
ranks, the standard of the ill-fated Henry would 
seem to advance, again to be borne back with ruin, 
and routed.’ Tie earls of Huntingdon and Richmond 
performed prodigies of valor. Again and again they 
rallied the Flemish cross-bows, trying to cut through 
the ring of nobles that hemmed the royal standard, 
while Edward, armed in cuirass and helmet, charged 
the Lancastrian line in turn, his white ;lume and 
milk-white charger conspicuous amid the chivalry of 
England. 

“The battle is lost; the red rose must wither!” 
said ILantingJon to the youthful Richmond: ‘“ Draw 
the furces aruund King Henry, and then fly tu the 
queen, while I cover the retreat.” 

The cheek of the flery young noble blanched, as, 
bowing to the leader, he backed his stecd and bade 
the bugles sound the retreat. 

The snow, which had floated in dense masses over 
the tield through the day, now descended in blinding 
sheets in the faces of the Lancastrian forces, and 
horse and rider feil with terrible rapidity before the 
well-aimed, deadly tire of the archers. 

“Away, Richinoud, save the queen!” rung across 
the line of tlhing infantry, as the gray-haired earl 
put spurs to his horse to gain the side of Henry, 
while Edward, surrounded by tue nobility of England, 
swooped down, with the mighty Warwick, like eagles 
to the prey. 

In a balcony, overhanging the deep ravine on which 
was Beaulieu Abbay, stood Margaret, her black hair, 
braided in a chain of brilliants, forming a sort uf coro- 
net, befitting her proud, sud, beautiful features. A 
black plume fastened with a red rose acorned her 
hair, while the rvba of black velvet, clasped at the 
throat with a chain of biilliants, gave her a sort of 
nun-like appearance. By her side stuod a beautiful boy 
of ten years, his high forehead and dark, gleaming eye 
bearing the signet of Plantaganet. He was dressed 
in the fashion of the times —slashed Flemish doublet, 
deeply barred with gems, heavy ruffles of Flanders 
lace, and a sash or baldric, formed of twisted threads 
of green and gold. Dark curls crieped above his 
white, noble brow, and his finely-formed lips moved 
convulsively as he gazed on the anxious face of his 
queenly mother. 

‘‘ Cheer thee, royal mother!” he said. ‘ Methinks 
this falling snow, which loses itself in yonder dark 
ravine, symbols the fall of proud Edward. The 
white doses itself in darkness. I trust Cousin Rich- 
mond will bear gallant tidings from the field!” 
“Nay, my Edward, be not sauguine,” said the 
queen; ‘thy father has powerful odds against him, 
and my heart plays me the traitor, boy.” 

As she spoke a gust of wind swept in fury down the 
ravine, in its passage loosening the plume and rose 
from her hair, and both, fluttering for a moment, 
were hurried down the black gulf. Margaret’s cheek 
turned pale, and a tear forced itself from her queenly 
eye. She covered her face with her hands. Then, 
addressing her son, she cried: 

** See, my Edward, fate fights against our cause!” 

The feather fluttered down amorg the rocks, but a 
sudden gust hurled the rose against the bosom of the 
young prince, who, kneeling, dutifully presented it to 
his mother. 

*¢ See, mother,” he said, “‘a goodomen. The trap- 
pings are lost, but the rose remains with our house. 
The red returns, and Lancaster shall triumph!” 

A clatter of hoofs caused both to start, and a mo- 
ment after a knight entered the queen’s presence. 
His crest was shorn and dim, dust. and deeper stains 
covered his dress, and his face, though young and 
handsome, was careworn and battle-stained. 

* Richmond! and alone! we are lust!” cried Mar- 
garet, as she stood, rigid as marble, before the mes- 
senger. 

“My Henry! 
Richmond!” 

“Neither, madam,” said the earl; “ but the battle 
is lost. We must fly!” 

She stood four one moment—then, befure he could 
interpose— sank fainting to the earth. 

1t was some moments ere the queen recovered from 
the death-like swoon, but when, at length, she 
opened her eyes, comprehending the fullness of her 
sorrow, she gave way toa passionate flood of tears, 
the jirst that Margaret of Ar jou had ever shed. 

“We must away,” said the young earl. ‘‘ Your 
grace will allow me to conduct you to safety.” 

‘* Nay, nay, Henry,” said the queen; ‘that were 
thy certain destruction without availing me. Save 
thyself, Edward, and I will seek safety in instant 
flight.” 

Obliged by her entreaties, and even commands, 


Slain, or a prisoner? Speak, 


Richmond felt compelled reluctantly to leave the sad | 


fugitives at the entrance cf a wood whose frowning 
detiles, encumbered with falling snow, darkened in 
all the gloom of early winter. Wrapping her man- 


| tle around the form of Eiward, the royal fugitives 
entered its dark recesses, an! the brow used to a dia- 
; dem wae jewelled by the fr zen sleet. 

Night was fast advancing, and the strength of the 
| noble Wancereis was fust becoming exhausted. At 
| lergth a light flasied through the sear brauches, and 

Margaret, putting her arm around her boy, pressed 
him into the deeper shade of the forest. Clashing 
| arms rung in the startled ears of the fugitives, as 
the scowling brows and stalwart forms of a band of 
| outlaws appeared through the openivgs of the wood. 
| A moment more, and their captain was glaring from 
under his low barrel-cap at the frightened queen, 
who vainly strove to ay pear unmoved. 

‘*Whom have we here! St. George, a goodly mar- 
quise and bonny prize have we taken now!” said the 
villain, as be insolently seized the arm of the queen. 

Young E lward vainly strove to shisld his mother, 
as she struggled in the powerful grasp of the bandits. 
He was in a moment pipioned and led with his 
mother, to the haunt of the cutlaws. 

‘* Whence come ye?” and what ransom shall buy 
thy life, and that of this young gallant?” said the 
chief, as he wrenched from the wrists of Margaret 
the jewels with which they were bound. 

* The wife of an English noble;” said the queen; 
“treat us gently, fairsir,and rich shall be thy reward!” 

“ Nay, mistress, this circlet shall be something in 
hand, the whilst, ‘* Marry, another such night will 
make me free of sword and buackler. Back, ye 
hounds!” he growled, as the other outlaws crowded 
around, their ejes fixed on the sparklivg gems. 

Carefully concealing them in his bosom, he bade 
food to be placed beture the trembling pair, which 
Margaret refus2d; aud while on a heap of straw she 
was suffsred to rest, the band gather at some distance 
around a tire to challenge the divisions of the spoil. 

Soon loud and angry voices rang through the 
glades of the forest, as the outlaws, springing to their 
feet, laid each his hand upon his dagger. 

* Mother, now!” said Edward. * Quick! my ra- 
pier! Cut these bonds!” 

She did so, and hand ia hand they sprang into the 
shade of the forest. The robbers fiercely clashed 
their swords, while their brutal voices rang through 
the night. 

Hurrying on, now stumbling over fallen trees, now 
creeping cl.se to the cover of the brushwood, the 
pair pursued their dangerous journey, the boy cheer- 
ing bis mother, and Margaret, with a mother’s heart, 
sajing there was hope. 

The night had nearly passed, and they were far 
from the scene of their midnight adventure. 
tiaking with fatigue, they faintly endeavored to gain 
the outlet of the wood, when, on approaching a sort 
of clearing, a man’s figure was seen skulking among 
the trees. He advanced without seeming to perceive 
the wanderers. 

Margaret summoned all the courage caught from a 
line of kings to meet the stranger. A moment's sur- 
vey sufficed to make known that he belonged to the 
band from which she had just escaped. His dress 
was the same, although a less savage appearance in- 
dicated some hope of mercy. Summoning a despe- 
rate resolution, she advanced to meet him as the 
rubber emerged from the shade of the forest. Their 
eyes met, and those of the outlaw quailed before the 
steadfast and noble glance of the queen. He stood 
looking at her with apparently mingled emotions. 
She stepped forward, puinting to Edward, and said: 

‘My friend, we are entangled in this wood. See 
the son of your king. I commit him to your loyalty.” 

The robber gazed as if bewildered, looking from 
the queen to her son; then dropping on his knee, he 
presented the hilt of his dagger to her. 

* Royal lady,” he said, ‘this is all I have. I de- 
vote it to thy service, and it shall drink my own 
blood ere any shall harm my prince or thee!’’ 

“ Thanks, good friend,” said the queen. ‘ We are 
in thy power, and gladly commit ourselves to thee.” 

‘“* We must hence,” said the robber; ‘‘ follow me to 
temporary safety.” 

He led the way rapidly through the deepest part of 
the wood, until they suddenly emerged into a small 
clearing encumbered by the trunks of several trees, 
which seemed tu have been felled. Here a small fire 
of charcoal cheered the half-frozen pair, while on the 
stump of one of the huge roots the remnant of a 
meal, consisting of ccarse black bread and boar’s 
flesh, was still spread. 

** Welcome, lady, tu a forester’s temporary home. 
My poor lodging, and all it contains, is right heartily 
at thy service. Pray thee, madam, be seated.” 

The frank honesty of the outlaw touched the heart 
of Margaret, and gratefully acknowledging his kind- 
ness, she offered ample reward should he succeed in 
saving her. The robber drew himself up as if in- 
salted, and answered: 

‘“*You have trusted to my honor, lady—ay, and I 
had honor once, and broad lands beside. Thou bast 
trusted me, and that is higher meed to Walter Bret- 
well than thy lands or gold.” 

Margaret looked at her strange host. There wasa 
nobleness in his dark eye, contrasting with the rug- 
ged harshness of his features. 

He put fuel upon the smouldering embers, then 
producing food and wine from a sort of hamper, he 
invited the weary pilgrims to partake, while he rev- 
erently stood unbonneted in their presence. To the 
queen's request that he would join in the repast, he 
returned a respectful refusal. In spite of the sorrow 
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as a simple mound, but within lined with skins of 
the fx and marten, presenting an inviting couch to 
one less worn than Margaret. 

*: We are too chargeable to thy kindness, good for- 
ester,’ said the queen; * but if the red rose blossoms, 
we will change thy s)lvan court here to the fairest 
lodge in Windsor.” 

“It is enough that you honor my poor hut,” said 
the outlaw. Then shaking down a heap of dried 
leaves by the fire, he spread his cloak upon them, 
and bale young Elward rest in security, while he 
himself kept watch. 

The morning had long glanced in splendor over 
the glades of Epping Forest, when Margaret came 
forth from her sylvan grotto, Edward, refreshed by 
his guarded slumbers, bade his royal mother grect- 
ing, striving to cheer the sadness of her spirit. 

**Methinks our kind host shows us, mother mine,” 
he said, ‘* that all is not lost while such loyal hears 
remain.” Margaret kissed the torehead of her dutc- 
ous son, and tried to smile. 

With assiduous care the outlaw spread his board, 
adding a slice of venison, which an early arrow from 
his quiver had procured. The queen greeted bim 
wita a gentle courtesy as he pressed her tu partake 
the food, adding: 

‘*My danghter Gertrude will be here anon, and by 
her shalt thou be guided to my dame Hertha. She 
is a good girl, prudent and brave, worthy of a better 
sire!” 

As he spoke, a white doe bounded through the un- 
derwood, and, a moment after, a fair-haired, blue- 
eyed English girl ran iuto the arms of her father. 
She drew back alarmed, as she beheld the strangers. 

**Fear thee not, Gertie,” said the outlaw; “this is 
our gracious queen. Thou art to guide her, girl, by 
the forest path, to thy mother; and each day—mark 
thee !—be at the trysting-tree ere daybreak, where I 
will give thee tidings fur direction. Away, away!” 
he said, while Gertrude, kneeling, kissed the robe of 
the queen; then taking an affectionate leave of her 
father, she led the way through a steep and wild 
| path, to a ledge of low rocks which skirted the furest. 
| With difticulty they pressed their way through the 
| tangled undergrowth, until fullowing the path that 
| led up the steep ascent, and turning suddenly an 
' angle of the rock, they found themselves on a level 
' plain, scooped by nature from the face of the over- 
| hanging cliff. A patch of level sward, even at this 
| late season green from the dripping of a rivulet 
j which tiickled from the rock, was made beautiful at 
its remote extremity by a bed of plants, forming in 
summer a small garden, beside which arose a veat, 
moss-covered cottage. Several domestic animals and 
fowls gave to the cottage a homelike air, while iis 
small window, illuminated by the cheerful blaze 
within, spoke of something like comfort. Gertrude 
motioned to the queen toenter. They were received 
by the mistress of the cottage, a neat but sorrowful- 
looking woman, who welcomed the royal wanderers. 

Hurrying about the small domain, Hertha struve 
by every hospitable rite to make her noble guests 
comfortable, and while she loaded the board with the 
choicest of her homely stores, she stood reverently 
behind the chair of Margaret, ber willing maid. The 
best room of the little homestead was devoted to her 
use, while Gertrude brought moss, lichens and sheils, 
to adorn its plastered walls. The grief of her royal 
visitor was gently soothed by Hertha, when bumbly 
she ventured to suggest a word of hope, and while 
daily they waited for tidings, Gertrude would bring 
some word of cheer from the forester. 

At length, after many days of suspense, as night 
closed around the cottage, a noble hound bounded 
into the door, and a low whistle from the fvotpath 
announced the approach of a stranger. 

“ Methinks, royal motber, I see a token of deliver- 
ance,” said Edward. ‘*Fleeta, my good Flevta! 
Down, I say, down, sir!’ as the dog fawned upon the 
queen, as one who knew the hand held out to smooth 
his glossy head. 

“Our cousin Richmond hath discovered our re- 
treat,” said the queen; “and this mute fuithfulness 
reminds me that others may be true.”’ 

A moment more and the brigand entered. D_ fling 
his cap, he announced that they must instantly fol- 
low him; and while the weeping Hertha blessed and 
took leave of her royal guest, Edward took the only 
thing of value that remained to him, a jewel of great 
beauty, from his cap, and presented it with tle 
chivalry of knighthood to Gertrude. 

A few brief whispers warned the mistress of the 
cottage to keep wary watch,and the tall figare of 
the outlaw led the way through the gathering gloom 
down the steep and dangerous path. Following a 
circuitous route, they at length emerged into the 
open moonlight on one of those downs or commons 80 
familiar to Eogland. Here a horseman waited holJ- 
ing two saddle-horses, on which the queen and her 
son were quickly mounted, while the voice of Rich- 
mond, in low tones, welcomed her to safety. 

“My husband?—my noble friends?—have sword 
and gibbet robbed me of all?” 

* The king is safe, my liege, and hopes to join thee 
at the coast; but we must hence.” 

Taking a grateful leave of her forest friend, Mar- 
garet promised, in the event of her reaching France, 
to remember him and Geitrude, and turning her 
horse’s head, was soon lost across the mere. 

Little remains now to tell. Under the conduct of 














which oppresse:] her, Margaret partook of the simple 
food as one who had fasted since dawn of the preced- | 
ing day. The meal ended, the outlaw offered his | 
tent, as he called it, to the queen—a sort of low hut, 
covered with turf and evergreen, appearing without 


her powerful friends, she soon reached the coast, and 


, from thence, after some delay, effected her escape to 


Flanders; and when, after successive good and ill 
fortane, she seemed again prosperous, a barony and 
the rank of knighthood was conferred on the noble 
and long-penitent outlaw. 
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CWirtten for The Flag of our Union.} 
THE FISHER’S CHILD. 


BY R. E. WHITE. 


Through the doorway blows the wind, 
Round the hearthstone there is gloom, 
And the trail death leaves behind 
When it passes o'er a home! 
Lilly 's in my arms asleep, 
And at times I try to trace, 
As the flames from embers leap, 
Changing smiles apon her face,— 


While I''m picturing a boat, 

With its cords of silken thread, 
That adown a stream doth float, 

To the freshening breezes spread 
Its light sail of gossamer; 

Spirit sailors draw each cord, 
There 's a spirit hand to steer, 

Yet no living soul aboard. 


Not a soul save Lilly here, 
With her arms around my neck, 
For I'm fancying my dear 
Walking on its shadowy deck, 
As the boat seuds with the breeze, 
Vernal shores on either hand, 
Rifts between fruit-burdened trees 
Showing blinks of harvest land. 


As she onward speeds her way, 
On her sail is sunshine cast; 
Fishes leap amid the spray, 
Birds sing gayly round the mast; 
And she nears the better land, 
Downward dips the anchor now; 
On a diamond-covered strand 
Grates the little vessel's prow. 


As my Lilly steps ashore, 
Loving eyes upon her shine; 
Mother's arms as heretofore 
Round her little daughter twine. 
“ Speak not, child, of cares below, 
Say not how her loss we mourn; 
Tell her that we long to go 
More than that she would return. 


**Tell her, as it waxes dim, 
Often shoreward breezes bring 
That same olden vesper hymn, 
Which for me she used to sing; 
And as fo our hat I come, 
When I gently raise the latch, 
Sounds of thy sweet ‘ Welcome home’ 
Once again I gladly catch. 


‘And my soul no longer grieves 

When I think I've much to love— 

One on earth the kind God leaves, 
And the other takes above, 

Pure and innocent, to hold, 
For the reason he has ta’en 

Is she may be as of old 
In the time we meet again.’’ 


Ab, the wind is blowing drear, 
Yet how very glad she seems: 
“Wake, my little daughter dear, 
Wake and whisper of your dreams! 
Not so closely, mother, cling 
To the little child of earth; 
Backward, backward let her spring 
To my lonely home and hearth!"’ 


There ’s a lurid streak of light 

Where the sea and sky are linked, 
And each moment on the sight 

Grows the landscape more distinct ; 
Skyward are reflected down 

Gleams of sunshine, touching each - 
Little wave with golden crown 

As it dashes on the beach. 


Back the boat's returning fast, 
To my arms it seems to dart; 
Down thy little anchor cast — 
Till it grapples in my heart. 
And my Lilly is awake; 
Yes, my little one has come 
Back from heaven for my sake, 
Bringing gladness to my home. 


TWENTY-FOUR HOURS. 
A STRANGE STORY. 


PART I. 
MY VALENTINE, 





Ir was a bright, clear morning. The sun sparkled. 


on a thousand emerald buds, and the morning breeze 
wafted in a strong scent of violets. As I stood on 
the doorstep of my home in Devonshire, I looked on 
as fair a scene of flowers and sunshine as ever was 
given in these British isles to Valentine’s day. Such 
brilliant blossoms—wind- flowers, hepaticas and cro- 
cuses—blue, purple, white, and cloth of gold. It 
was a thoroughly spring-like morning, and as I stood 
loitering on the step a youth of fifteen bounded 
through the hall, seized me by the arm, and cried, 
* I ought to be your Valentine, but I can’t. A man 
may not marry his grandmother, nor his maiden 
aunt! Odear me, what a pity! But never mind, 
Grace; come along; we will go forth tor adventures, 
and you shall meet your Valentine, if such a being 
exists.” I tuld Master Bertrand that he was a saucy 
schoolboy, but I started with him on a walk to the 
lodge, nevertheless. And now I must explain a 
hittle. 

I was at Combe Minor, which had been my home 
from my birth. My father had died seven years be- 
fore last Valentine’s day, and left my mother, with a 
daughter by ber first busband just ten years my 
senior, and myself. Seven years ago from last Val- 
entine’s day I was sixteen years uf age, and Julia 





Moore, my step-sister, was six-and-twenty. But my 
father had ason by an earlier marriage, and when 
this son came to take possession of Combe Minor, he 
came.asa widower, bringing Bertrand, Oliver and 
Jack with him. A year after our father’s death my 
half-brother married Julia Moore; and a year before 
the day when I stood, as I have said, on the door- 
step of Combe Minor, my mother had married her 
third husband, Sir Godfrey Selby, and they were 
keeping St. Valentine’s day in Northumberland, amid 
wind and snow. No wonder that, on every account, 
I preferred the soft Devonshire air and the sweet 
flowers of our sunny home. So I was twenty-three, 
and Bertrand was fifteen, and not my Valentine, be- 
cause he was my nephew: and so we started on our 
early walk. There was a winding drive by the edge 
of a wood, where rock cropped out, and holly glit- 
tered, and the willows had begun to show golden 
bads. This drive led by the moss well, and the old 
quarry, so picturesquely planted with larch, to the 
ni rth lodge; and Bertie and I trod the way gay)y, our 
steps making crisp echoing sounds in the clear, 
frosty air, and the birds singing in the sun ‘hat set 
all Nature sparkling. 

The old fancy, that the first man we met was to be 
my Valentine for the ensuing year, made fun for 
Bertie, who, being a very merry-hearted, and also a 
very clever boy, kept me laughing, in spite of the 
mock indignation with which I had to meet some of 
his most daring imaginations. 

**You’ll never be married this year. O Gracey! 
‘Nobody coming to marry me, nobody coming to 
woo!’—Eh! who’s that?” 

We had just caught sight of the lodge, and we saw 
a stranger standing, as if irresolute. The stranger 
then knocked at the lodge door, and walked in. - 

‘Now, fair play, dear, good, unfortunate Aunt 
Gracey. It wont do unless he comes out, and walks 
on, and meets us honestly. The first you meet, not 
see. You are out of luck—you are now— no!” 

And here the stranger reappeared, and walked 
towards us quite as unwaveringly, and with as much 


intention as could be expected of any Valentine un-. 


der any circumstances throughout the whole * West 
Countrie.” 

* All right!’ said Bertie, in a low voice; ‘‘ don’t 
flinch. Bear up bravely, Gracey. 1’ll stand by you. 
It will be all overin a moment. Look him in the 
face, that you may know him again.” 

Icould have beaten the boy for the drollery he 
threw into his small impertinences, for I could not 
keep my face grave, and the stranger vasa fine, tall, 
handsome-looking man, walking straight in the mid- 
dle of the road, and inspecting us with evident 
attention. 

‘* Hold your tongue, Bertie!’ 

“Don’t be agitated—keep your self-possession. 
Trust in me— guide, philosopher and friend!” 

Here we were brought toa stand suddenly, by the 
stranger stopping close before us, and saying, ‘‘ Ber- 
trand Lawrence! I know your name. I asked at 
the lodge.” Then he took cff his hat to me. 

My Valentine looked five and-thirty years of age, 
with a face a good deal bronzed, and very dark hair. 
He had a mustache, but no whisker nor beard ;—he 
was what anybody might call handsome, and he had 
an indescribable look of power about him. I don’t 
mean bodily strength, though he bad that too. But 
he had a certain sweetness of expression on his some- 
what massive face, as if he was gentle with the gen- 
tleness of one who could play with life because he 
had tamed it into submission tohim. All this struck 
me as he lifted his hat, and said, ‘‘ Miss Lawrence.” 
Then he went on, speaking to Bertie. ‘Is your fath- 
erat home? I am called Deverel—James Deverel. 
Do you know my name?” 

‘* Major Deverel is expected on a visit to my father 
next week.” 

** Yes. I wrote and said I would come. I was 
then engaged this week to the Robertsons, near Tor- 
quay. But they telegraphed to me at Lord Mars- 
ton’s to say that they had illness in the house, and 
had been put in quarantine—couldn’t have me. So 
I came here straight. It will be an early ‘ morning 
call’ if you can’t take me in. I have ieft my lug- 
gage at the station.” 

By this time Major Deverel was walking with us 
towards the house. He soon said, “Do you always 
walk as early as this, Miss Lawrence?” 

Icould nit help stammering; but Bertie spoke 
honestly. ‘‘ It’s the best joke in the world. We 
made an engagement last night to walk out together 
to-day early. Valentine’s day, you know. The first 
man Aunt Grace met was to be her Valentine. We 
west-country people believe all kinds of superstitions, 
and that isone. We promised to tell the truth to 
Oliver and Jack, which was but fair, as we had re- 
fused their company. Now we shall carry you back 
as proof positive; the Valentine not only seen, but 
captured and brought home. You are Grace’s Val- 
entine, Major Deverel, and I hope you will do your 
year’s service properly.” 

Major Deverel stood still. He looked at Bertie, 
and he looked at me. ‘I had never thought of it!” 
he said. ‘ Valentine’s day! Well, so it is! Valen- 
tine’s day—never thought of it once, even.” 

His manner was very strange. I saw it was prov- 
ocative of Bertie’s mirth, so I began totalk to M+jor 
Deverel of Devonshire customs, and the odd fancies 
that we kept in remembrance in our old-fashioned 
place. 

Mejor Deverel got as good a welcome as any man 
could have desired. He and my brother had been 
at school together. My brother had gene to Cam- 
bridge, then to the bar, and had been going the 
Western Circuit when his friend, Frank Deverel, 





had been through hard fighting in India. They had 
seen each other but seldom, but bad corresponded 
without intermission; and now it was pleasant to 
see my brother of forty years of age and his friend, 
a few years younger, standing with grasped hands, 
looking in each other’s faces, recalling old memories, 
both very happy in the old friendship 80 faithfully 
cherished and so suddenly gratified by this pleasant 
appearance on Valentine’s day. 

We had breakfast; and after breakfast I heard 
Major Deverel say how strangely fast my brother 
had seemed to run through life—only forty, and twice 
married; with three boys, and an eldest son shooting 
up into manhood. ‘ Why, my life,” he said, “ has 
got to begin—my home life, 1 mean; at least, I hope 
so. After all,” he said, “ the great struggle of yoath 
carried into battle fields, full of danger, fuller of 
thought, and a responsibility that shuts sc/f out of 
one’s mind, is not the life that a man looks forward 
to. The patriarchal vine-and-fig-tree life advances 
upon one in a sort of vision, and claims one’s sympa- 
thy. Yes,” he added, thoughtfully, “and comes in 
some of men’s best moments, I think.’”’ 1 felt quite 
touched. I confessed that my Valentine entertained 
some most admirable sentiments. “ But I should 
not have liked to begin so early, though,” he said, 
with an honesty of tone and manner that made me 
hate him. In fact, before luncheon time Major Dev- 
ere] bad greatly puzzled me, and I had said to my- 
self, “* There is something cdd about bim.” He kept 
on betraying the drollest sort of interest in this Val- 
entine’s day, and once, in the most unaccountable 
manner, wondered what would happen before the 
end of it. 

‘‘ Nothing more extraordinary than an assemblage 
of friends in the evening,” said Julia, with her 
pretty, quiet, captivating smile. I was pleased to 
see that Major Deverel admired her. 

“Ol!” he exclaimed, “a party of friends; wouid 
you tell me all about them.” 

And then he sat down by Julia’s work-table, and 
cut open the leaves of a book in a peculiarly careful 
and knowing way, which made me, once more, en- 
tertain a good opinion of my Valentine. He heard 
about Lawsons and Robertses, Colvilles, Drakes and 
Markingtons; and asked questions as to sex, age, 
family, fortune—once more he was growing unac- 
countably odd; and once more he wondered out loud 
that it should be Valentine’s day. ‘‘ Valentine’s day! 
Never thought of it!” and when he ended by saying 
with every mark of astonishment—And eighteen 
hundred and sixty six, too,” I really thought him 
crazy. ' 

Before dinner I had been both charmed and be- 
wildered by our new guest several times. I liked, I 
disliked, I wondered; but with all I think I admired. 

When we bad assembled for dinner in our smart 
clothes I thought Major Deverel the finest- looking 
man I had ever seen—my Valentine was a man to be 
proud of. We ladies left the dinner-table early, for 
we had some little arrangements to make for the en- 
tertainment of the guests who were expected in the 
evening. We had not been many minutes out of the 
dining-room when the three boys rushed out, and 
joined us in the morning-room where our friends 
were to have tea on their arrival. 

*O Grace, heis the best fellow going. He will do 
anything—everything—we will have charades!” 

I asked, “‘ Did Major Deverel propose charades?” 

“Ono; youcan’t get him to propose anything. 
I go with the stream on Valentine’s day,’’ he said. 

Our boys were very fond of acting, and with very 
little help from others, they and I had got up several 
successful charades that winter. They were all im- 
promptu characters. We fixed on our word and how 
the syllables should be expressed, and then left all 
the acting and the dialogue to the inspiration of the 
moment. I knew the boys wished for charades, and 
of course I knew they would have all their wishes 
as far as possible fulfilled. They had been brought 
up on the very (not over) indulgent principle and 
were not the least spoilt by it. So charades we were 
to have, and Major Deverel was to act with us. 

‘* Had he ever acted?” ‘‘ Hundreds of times, no 
doubt.” ‘Had he ever acted impromptu charades?” 
“Nobody knows. But no matter. He agrees to ev- 
erything—says he would not advise, nor contradict, 
nor suggest, norrefuse, nor doubt, nor ran away— 
can you want more than that? Don’t be afraid, 
Gracey. Let us fix on a word.” 

But I was afraid. Our friends were arriving; a 
dozen people were in the drawing-room already. I 
had no idea of making an exhibition of myself with 
my Valentine, who had several times treated this 
Valentine’s day as being a serious epoch in his life, 
and as something to be endured with vague wonder- 
ings, and an odd anxiety which he tried to hide with 
gay words; but which was something quite real, and, 
as it seemed to me, very plain to see, and altogether 
impossible to account for. 

More carriages, more bell ringing, more greetings, 
more tea! My battle with Bertie was lost. I was 
defeated. We were to have charades; and the first 
word to be acted was to be Fearful, out of compli- 
ment tome. ‘You are in that unreasonable state of 
agitation, that you will scarcely need toact anything, 
Gracey.” 1 could only sit and smile; I was beaten, 
and very amiable under my misfortune. 

Now the room in which we-acted was a long draw- 
ing-room. Standing at the top of this room, if you 


looked down its length of over thirty-three feet, you | 
saw two doors; one was at the end of the rocm on_ 


the right band and led into a library, the other at 
the sice, as far Cown as could te, and led into the 
hall. Our only preparation for our favorite pastime 
was to brirg into the room two large screens. They 





were so placed as to divide off the end of the room 
which was to be our stage, and to hide the two doors 
by which we came on, and went cif. The middle 
space between the screens was marked off by a row 
of wax lights on the floor, and a fence made by long, 
low, wire guards which had been contrived for the 
purpose. The only peculiarity of this drawing-room 
arose from the fact of its having been made by 
throwing two rooms together, by whieh means there 
were two fire-places. One was at the end opposite 
our stage, the other in the centre of the left-hand 
side, and opposite the windows. They had grates 
and chimney-pieces exactly alike, and each had a 
looking-glass which reached up to the cornice of the 
room. The glass over the side chimney-plece could 
be seen perfectly by the actors, and when at the fur- 
ther end of the stage our ‘‘ situations ” were reflect- 
ed in it. 

Before the charade began I spoke to Major Deverel. 
“The syllable fear is to be a scene with banditti, you 
know ; you are to be just entering the stage from the 
library. I, and my friends, and our maid are to come 
on the stage in a state of terror, the banditti having 
robbed us, and turned us out of ourcarriage. I rush 
up to you to save us—and you,”—he was listening 
with the drollest half-smile on his attentive face. 1 
know I iooked alarmed for the success of any acting 
that he might be concerned in, and he read my 
thoughts exactly. 

“Don’t be frightened before the time,” he said. 
“T wontarrange anything. Whatever you may do, 
I shall do exactly as I ought to do. I mean, as I 
should do if so placed in real life. Now go—Bertie 
is making signs for you.” 

What outrageous, silly confidence! And yet be 
spoke so pleasantly that I could not scold. 

Bertie was in full power; a blazing interest in the 
work to be begun instantly glowed in his handsome 
face, and he said, ‘‘ O major, bave you pistols? Ah, 
you have changed your coat.” I then saw that he 
had a cloak on, and pistols strapped round him, 

‘* Your father dressed me,” he said. “I go with 
the stresim this Valentine’s day, and make the best 
of the place on which the stream may land me, that 
is all Iam going to do.” 

I can only add to this -record of our conversation 
that I was more puzzled than ever by Major Dev- 
erel’s words and manner, and found myself on the 
stage informing my audience by means of a talk 
with my friends, that we had left our travelling 
carriage for the luxury of an afternoon walk while 
proceeding towards Naples on an October day. 

Off we went, and on came the banditti by the li- 
brary door behind us. Their evil intentions were 
announced in the same fashion, and they passed off 
as we had. The stage was then occupied by Major 
Deverel supposed to be on a walking expedition. 
From the cries of alarm—the clash of weapons—we 
women rushed back to the stage. The maid on hr 
knees in a psroxysm of fright, the friend, fainting 
on the top of the maid, and J rushing up to Major 
Deverel crying ‘“‘ Save us!” 

Then in a moment a grand tableau was formed. I 
found myself within the majoi’s strong left arm; and 
I confess I struggled, for 1 had not intended my rush 
to end in such harborage. But I was a mere feather 
compared to his strength. With a power which I 
don’t forget he drew me closer to him, and beld me 
caged within the bend of his iron arm. I glanced up 
to his face. What a face it was! His right arm was 
stretched out, and the pistol in his hand cowed the 
chief of the banditti, Master Bertie, who looked 
mesmerized under the earnest, glowing face, ard 
steady, triumphant eye. No one ever saw a more 
real thing than Major Deverel’s attitude and expres- 
sion; the curtain dropped amidst immense applause, 
and I was released with a quiet smile. He put his 
pistol into his belt, and said, as if to himself, “The 
queerest thing in the world. I’m glad it’s over, 
though!" 

** What is queer, and what is over?” I said—we 
were rearranging ourselves in the library now. He 
answered ‘* By-and-by—by-and-by.”’ 

The word “ full’? was acted by a busy postman de- 
livering valentines to a crowd who met him, and 
from whose full bags. they filled pockets, baskets, 
brown-paper parcels. It was made a very merry 
scene by the boys and all the young friends, who 
made the gathering crowd till the stage was full, and 
the curtain dropped again. 

The whole word was a recounting of the banditti 
danger to a nervous lady excellently acted by Mary 
Drake, who really worked herself up to a very fear- 
fal state while I told the story as well as her nerves 
allowed and the perpetual interruptions, caused by 
the remedies she so constantly called for, permitted. 
. There were two more charades, but the majoi’s 
acting—the force, the interest, the expression he had 
put into his part—formed the topic of the night. 
Everybody had “ felt itso!” That was the general 
experience; it found expression in many words, and 
the major’: praises reached him of course. All the 
answer he made was, “I never acted in my life— 
never took part in any charade before.” 





PART II. 
MY VALENTINE’S STORY. 

When all our friends had gone, and we were alone, 
standing about in the suprer-room, my brother told 
Major Deverel again that he had never seen such 
acting as in that first charade, adding, “I am very 
glad that we had you to do it.” 

‘*So am J,” was the brief answer. “ But to me it 
was not acting. For one moment, I saw, reflected 
in the great glass over your side fireplace, the whole 
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scene. It was in every particular the counterpart of 
semething I had seen before. I dare say I looked in 
earnest. 1 never felt more solemnly stirred. I 
never wanted all the courage I could command more 


‘ than at that moment, when you all clapped and 


praised us. When the curtain dropped, by Jove! 
how glad I was!’’ 

“ Well now Lam sure he is mad,” was my whis- 
per, as I refreshed myself witha glass of wine of- 
fered gallantly by Bertie; but Julia seemed to think 
differently. 

“How strange!” she exclaimed. “May we not 
know all about it? Wont you tellus? You haveno 
idea how real that moment seemed. Do tell us—tell 
us now.” 

“If you please,” Major Deverel said. So we sat 
down, and he began. 

“It is a very strange story, and I am not going to 
try to account for it. I shall leave you to do that if 
you choose to try. I shall tell facts in few words— 
here I begin. Some years ago I was at Constantino- 
ple. I was with a party of friends, and others joined 
us. We were all “on leave” of one sort or other, 
and ready to enjoy ourselves; and we all messed to- 
gether at a French tavern in the suburb called Pera, 
where we lived, and erjoyed ourselves greatly. We 
were a party of nine, as nearly as I can recollect; 
English, French, Irish and Scotch; Iwas the only 
Englishman, I know. 

“One day I remarked that a very intelligent 
Scotchman was silent, and apparently distressed, at 
our dinner; and afterwards, I was told by a French 
feiend of his, with whom I was walking on the height 
that overlooks the magnificent harbor and the Gold- 
en Horn, that the Scotchman had done a foolish 
thing—perhaps worse, a wrong thing, explained the 
Frenchman—he had beetf in a spirit of tun to ask 
about his future of a Turk who practised necroman- 
cy, and he had come away sad, silent and puzzled. 
It was said that this sorcerer, if he was one, could 
show in a sort of vision, any moment of your future 
life that you liked to ask for. But if you fixed ona 
moment in the future beyond the term of your life, 
you beheld only a hideous blank—I say hideous, be- 
cause the blank had an effect of the most desolating 
description on all who beheld it. There was only 
darkness and nothingness. The end of the room 
seemed to be gone, and all things gone with it; and 
some strong men had been said to have fainted when 
this revelation of utter loss had been made to them. 
Such a revelation had been suffered by our Scotch 
friend. He had asked to see what that moment 
would be on that day two years, and had been an- 
swered by the awful darkness I have mentioned. 
After a day or two, I determined to go to this sorcer- 
er myself. I told my French friend, who tried, but 
in vain, to dissuade me. I would not listen. He re- 
fused to go with me, so I took an Irishman, a general 
favorite, with me. He was called O'Neil. I don’t 
know why I went. I think I felt it would do Patter- 
son, the Scotchman, good, if a few of us were in a 
similar predicament with himself. I know I had no 
belief whatever in these prophetic visions’being true. 
O Neil and [ paid our visit to the ‘Wise Man’ on 
Valentine’s day. It was at night—or rather in the 
evening—in fact just befure nine o’clock. No difti- 
culty of any kind was made. I put down gold—half 
a sovereign, for I was going to do it as cheaply as I 
could. He said, ‘Double that; you will require 
more than one vision.’ I said shortly that I only 
wanted one; and that O'Neil would be with me. He 
told me to take back the gold, fur to have O Neil with 
me was impossible. I agreed then to go by myself, 
and we went up stairs. The man livedin such a 
house as the more opulent Turks inhabit—built 
round a court, where a tountain played very lazily. 
I remember that the drip of water seemed to add to 
the strange silence in this man’s dwelling rather 
than to disturb it. Every drop was heard so perfect- 
ly, telling of the unnatural quiet, as the ticking of 
a clock tells of the silent passage of time. We went 
through the court together, up a great marble stair- 
case, and through a passage where the walls were 
painted, and inlaid in places with ivory, jasper and 
mother-o’pearl, in the most tasteless, ignorant way. 
We got at last intoa great room like a gallery, per- 
fectly dark except for a circle of small lamps that 
burnt about two feet from the floor in the centre of 
the room, as nearly as I could guess. Ina moment 
I got accustomed to the dim light, and then I saw 
that the ‘Wise Man’ was standing at the very 
farthest end, and hulding out hisarmtome. He had 
before told me only to speak when he spoke to me. 
Presently he said, ‘Ask tor the moment you wish 
to see.” I said, ‘This time next year.’ I felt the 
room grow warmer. I perceived a highly fragrant 
Scent as of some sweet wood burning; then the end 
of the room grew brighter and brighter, something 
a8 you may see at sunrise though the light was less 
glowing, and then, by degrees, like a thing being re- 
vealed out of the wavy light and the receding dark- 
ness, I saw a distinct scene—a scene which, but for 
its perfect stillness, no one could have distinguished 
from real life. There were two men on the ground; 
one was dead—I had never seen him then—the other 
was myself, apparently dying. An Indian was on 
his knees trying to stanck the blood that flowed 
from a wound which I could not see. I looked at it 
steadily. 1 took in every particular—more people 
appeared in hazy outlines, and a horse—then the 
minute was over, and the whole was gone Theman 
was at my side before I knew that be had left the 
place where I had last seen him, and he spoke: 
‘You wish for another?’ I said, ‘1 don’t know— 
wait.’ ‘Don’t speak till you are spoken to. I will 
ask you again soon.’ 








“Tn this silent interval I wondered with myself 
what it was wisest todo. The question, ‘ Did I die?’ 
—or ‘Shall 1 die?’ I suppose I ought to SAayY—Was so 
strong within me that I felt that it would be best at 
all risks, to auswer it. If the next sight gave me 
the dismal blank, I should know what I feared--if 
not, I should fear no more. It was best to know. 
So when I was asked, ‘ Will you see more?’ I said, 
‘Yes.’ ‘What momentshallitbe?’? The voice came 
again from the farthest corner. I said, ‘This time 
five years.’ And it came.” 

‘What came?” asked my brother. 

“ Why this night—the moment when I held her 
with my left arm, and pointed my pistol at Bertie.” 

“* Did you see Bertie?” 

“I saw only myself, and a woman, just as she was. 
I knew the cloak when you put iton me. As I cov- 
ered the lad with the pistol I caught the flash of the 
lock in the looking-glass, and one glance gave me 
the scene complete, myself with my pistol pointed, 
and your sister in my arms. When I had seen this 
scene, too, fade away, the sorcerer said, * You will 
see another?’ But I answered,‘ No. I shall carve 
out my life fur myself in spite of you,’ and I came 
away.” 

“And is this night the very night—the fifth 
anniversary?” 

“Yes, itis. I never thought of it till I met you 
to-day in the drive, and Bertie said it was Valentine’s 
day.” ; 

“* And what of the first scene—did that come to 
pass?” asked Julia. 

“Yes, That very day year, atthe same hour. I 
was stationed at Quebec. We had been out on a 
hunting excursion with some friendly Indians. A 
hostile tribe knew of us, and some of them on horse- 
back came upon us. One man was killed, and the 
flow of blood trom withdrawing an arrow with which 
I had been wounded made me so faint, that, till an 
Indian stanched it by making a tourniquet with a 
handkerchief, I could not be moved. You will not 
wonder now at my having betrayed my interest in 
all that to-day might bring to me; and in my saying 
I would do nothing—that I would go with the stream. 
I really do believe that, in unbelieving nations, some 
sort of ‘ black art ’ is practised stil).”’ 

Here this strange story ended, and we went to bed, 
and some ef us dreamt of it. 

The next morning which was as bright as the pre- 
ceding one, I met Major Deverel in the hall. It was 
my office to make breaktast. Hestood by me. The 
clock struck nine. 

** About this hour yesterday I met you in the drive. 
It struck nine when 1 was making inquiries at the 
lodge.” 

There was something odd in his manner, I thought. 
I said ** My brother and sister are late this morning.” 

*“ Tired with my long story?” he said. 

*« Nut very long, but very strange.’’ 

** Let’s make it as long as we can,” he said—‘ till 
death us do part ?”” 

And his pleasant, promising eyes were npon me. 

**Q Major Deverel, it is only twenty-four hours! 
‘A soldier’s wooing’ ”— 

“TI should like nothing so much in the world!” 
said a voice—not mine. My brother had come in, 
and hearing the last words had answered them. 

And certainly before twelve o’clock, I had said a 
sort of “ yes,’”’ but balanced by as many “ifs” as I 
craftily thought would serve to make it ‘‘ no” when- 
ever I pleased. And now whenI think of it, I re- 
member that my husband did not pay as much at- 
tention to those “ifs” as Lintended. Heafterwards 
even denied that he heard them at all. 


ABYSSINIA. 


Abyssinia offers a novel field for research in many 
branches of inquiry. Its mineralogical wealth is 
only as yet a matter of speculation, its botany is ail 
but unknown, and its zoology has been studied only 
in the most cursory manner. We know, with regard 
to this last, that it is probable that many species of 
mammalia exist which are new to science, and that 
most of the game peculiar to the African continent 
is to be met with. The lion and the leopard are not 
uncommon; and there are several varieties of wild- 
cats, including the civet cat; and a beautiful species 
known to the natives by the name of the Nebry 
Guolgual. There are certainly two species of hy- 
zenas, and two of the wild-dog; one of these latter 
is of a brindled color, having legs covered with spots. 
These animals hunt in packs, and are said occasion- 
ally to attack even the elephant and the buffalo. The 
other species found in Abyssinia seems identical, or 
nearly so, with the Canis venaticus of India. Jack- 
als of three varieties are to be met with. The ele- 
phant and the buffalo are common in the low grounds 
upon the banks of the Mareb river, and in a few oth- 
er places. The giraffe and rhinoceros are found in 
one portion of Tigre, and the hippopotamus abounds 
in the Tacazze river. The antelope tribe, though 
not nearly so abundant as if Southern Africa, is still 
more or Jess scattered throughout Abyssinia. That 
curious bird, the Abyssinian hornbill, is frequently 
met wit; and the ostrich and bustard are found in 
the wilder parts of the country. To these may be 
added crocodiles, boas, monkeys, wild-boars, hares, 
rabbits, grouse, patridges, wild-fowl and snipes. 
The present race of Abyssinians certainly bear a 
striking resemblance to the type of people depicted 
in the Egyptian hieroglyphics, generally supposed 
to be intended to represent the old inhabitants of 
Ethiopia. Ifso, the race must be an ancient one, 
and must have preserved its purity thousands of 
years. 
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Fashion and Gossip. 





SpvrinG STREET DrEssEs.—The rage this season 
is fur chene, steel colored chene, in silk and poplin, 
and, in the abseuce of anything as yet particularly 

| novel, it is very attractive. Grav chene suits, or steel- 
colored chene suits, trimmed v ith silk or satin of the 
same shade, will. as soon as spring opens, take the 
place of black velvet and Bismarck. Black sitk will 
probably share in the tavor accorded to chene, tor it 
takes a long while to get an idea through some peo- 
ple’s heads, and as black sults were thought ‘‘dis- 
tinguished ” during the past year, there are plenty 
who will only wake up to the fact, just as among fash- 
ionable women they are giving way to something 
else. The style of making in black or chene silk for 
street wear is very quaint, and recalls their ancestors 
to the fortunate persons who may baveany. The 
skirt clears the ground, is gored plain, except the 
back breadth, and even that is not so foll as to give 
any fullness at the bottom of the skirt, which is trim- 
med with three narrow cross-cut ruftles, bound upon 
the lower edge with satin, and gathered on with a 
cord. The upper garment is a Marie Antoinette 
scarf, crossed in front, the wide ends tied at the back, 
and also edged with narrow ruftles, two being suf- 
ficient. This makes a neat, complete, and very lady- 
like spring suit, inexpensive and stylish. The black 
silk sait has one advantage, that tbe ecarf can be 
used for wear with other dresses. If gray or steel- 
colored satin is considered too sober for binding chene 
silk, a brighter and more youthful effect can be pro- 
duced by using colors—blue, green, mauve or lilac, 

The short dress for street wear is now universal. 
It is a credit to molern good sense and taste, and, it 
is to be hoped, will last forever. Never before have 
we had a dress so convenient, so irreproachable, so 
neat, yet so far from primness and severity, so 
economical yet so tasteful. A skirt long enough to 
reach below the top of the gaiter, yet short enough to 
clear the ground fully, with a blouse, or. as it is call- 
ed in Paris, a redingote, (literally great-coat,) com- 
poses the popular suits for the spring season. This 
blouse is only a straight sac paletot, which reaches 
within six inches ofthe bottom ofthe skirt, is but- 
toned up the front, and tied in at the back witha 
sash, or rather with a belt, to which wide loops and 
sash ends are attached at the back. Suits of this 
description have been worn all winter, made iu vel- 
vet and velveteen; but for the present season they 
are made in black silk, or in silk of two colors—the 
blouse black, the skirt (or so much of it as is seen) 
blue, violet, or green. 

In black silk, the skirt is trimmed with three or 
tive narrow flounces, or rather ruffi-s, headed by 
rouleaux of satin, the same as used for binding the 
flounces. Two rouleauz are sufficient, a space being 
left between them. The blouse reaches to the top 
of the rouleaux, and the skirt may therefore be an 
old one, composed of a cheaper material, with ruffies 
and rouleaux trimmed on, if economy is an object. 
Old silk skirts or dresses may even be utilized to 
form the ruffling, and only the blouse be made of new 
material. When satin is used for binding, it is best 

to get the linen-backed, used for bonnets. It is not 
more than half the price of dress satin, is thicker, 
and less likely to fray. 


NoT IN THE BILLs.—The negro talent of Shelby- 
ville, Tenn., recently got up a theatrical entertain- 
ment, in which the assassination of Linculn was 
portrayel. The Booth of the evening was seen, after 
tiring the fatal shot, to execute a lively dance about 
the stage, uttering howls which could not be mis- 
taken for the last motto of Virginia, and demeaning 
himself in a wost untragic style. It appeared that 
the pistol was loaded with ball, and the fellow Lal 
accidentally shot off one of his fingers. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GossIP.—William Cole, an 
Irishman, died recently in Hartford, nearly 111 years 
old. He was never sick, married three times, had 
nineteen children, and smoked a pipe.——Some of 
the Albany legislators want to pass a law forbidding 
marriage between grandparents and grandchildren. 
— A Cincinnati infant, two and one-half years old, 
has ali the development of a full-grown woman, and 

talks in German and English.—A ten-year convict 

in an Ohio prison was married the other day ——It 

is rumored that Miss McVicker, of Chicago, is to be- 
,come Mrs. Edwin Booth.— A woman in Illinois 
became jealous of her husband and tried to make 
matters right by stabbing herself with her scissors. 
—Here is a costume of the Marquise de Gallifet on 
@ sunny day on the Bois:—A petticoat of rich silk 
(turquois blue), a rather deep flounce, cut crossways, 
and gathered—not plaited—on, with a puff and nar- 
tow frill at the top; over this, a costume of black 
velvet, trimmed with chinchilla, the velvet skirt be- 





ing long and looped up at the sides and back; a’ 


black velvet bonnet with blue ostrich feather.— 
King George of Hanover has been making extensive 
preparations for the celebration of his silver wedding. 
The festivities will last several days. Among other 
features will be two performances at the theatre 
and the king has engaged the whole house. The 
French papers are amusing themselves over the 
selection of operas for these occasions, which are, 
** Barbe, Bleue,” and “ La Grande Duchesse de Gerol- 
stein.” ——One of the saleswomen at Queen Augusta's 
fair in Berlin, was Countess von Seydewitz, whose 
charms were 80 powerful that she obtained two hun- 
dred thalers for acup of chocolate presented by her 
fair hands.——.A Madrid lady roasted her rival alive. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


HwuMAN Lire IN SHAKSPEARE. By Henry Giles, 
author of * Miustrations ot Genius,” &c., Busion: 
Lee & Shepard. 

We are glial to call attention to this book at the 
present time, when its author—the gitled Gilese—is 
appealing, in sickness and sorrow, to the public for 
sympathy, and bis appeal is well supported by the 
present beantifal volume. Mr Giles’s lectures apon 
Sbakspeare, before the Lowell Institute, bave never 
been forgutten by those who heard them, such clear 
anal\ ses of the character, and so full of the genius: f 
the subject he treated, presented in his own inimita- 
ble manner, classically elegant and replete with the 
eloquence of one who asa lecturer hal few equals 
To those who listened to them, they will be a source 
of delight as a memory, while to those before whom 
they come fur the first time, they will be more than 
welcome. A touching preface by the author will 
sink to the hearts of all. Alluding to the circum- 
stances under which they were delivered—that the 
desire to hear them was 80 great that they bad to be 
repeated the following day—he says: ‘1 was then in 
health and spirits; now, alas! 1 am in an illness 
which will close but with my death. In sending forth 
my book, therefore, in my weakness, | hope it may 
be as generously received, by the public, as the lec- 
tures spoken from my lips were by the audience.” 
We sincerely hope 80, and trust he may receive a 
retorn that shall cheer his closing hours with the 
assurance of pultic sympathy. 

OLp FRITZ AND THE NEW Era. By L Mabhbl- 
bach, author of the * Empress Josephine,” ‘* Marie 
Antoinette,” “ Berlin and Sans Seuci,” ete., ete. 
Translated from the German by Peter Langley. 
Complete in one volume. lilustrated by Gaston 
Fay. New York: D. Appleton & Company. 

The life of Frederick, in his olu age, is portrayed 
by Miss Muhlbach as thongh she loved the task, 
bringing out all the sunny qualities of that wonder- 
ful character, and showing his bad traits so leniently 
that they seem virtues. He did his good deeds with 
a demeanor of severity,that almost repelled gratitude, 
and did nothing as other men did. The author's 
explanation of tbe Historical Romance, in an elabor- 
ate pre‘ace, is an interesting featare of the book. 
The end to be attained is, the illustration of history 
with a view to render it popular, and to reveal for 
the common good the great men and great deeds 
embalmed in bistory; to throw light upon dark. 
places in Listory, to group historical characters and 
prove their motives, and to illustrate bistoric facts by 
@ romance in the spirit of history. She does her 
work conscientiously, having, as she says, earnestly 
and devotedly striven for the truth. The volumes 
present a most delightful series, and may be read 
with pleasure and profit. For sale by Lee & 
Shepard. 

Tur ELEMENTS OF PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE; 
a Text Book tor Educational Institutions. By 
Thos. H. Huxley, LL.D., FRS., and Wm. J. 
Youmans, M.D. With numerous Illustrations. 
New York: D. Appleton and Company. 


This book, upon subjects of such vital interest as 
Paysiology and Hygeiue, is an admirable one in all its 
features —its comprehensiveness of treatment and its 
succinctness—refiscting great credit on the able gen- 
tlemen who have prepared it, Dr. Youmans, in partic- 
ular, who has done 80 much for the science of health. 
While we do not believe, very much, in the expe- 
diency of introducing extraneous studies in our 
schools, or adding to the number now taught, we 
would cheerfully exclude some one for this, deem ing, 
even, that less mathematics would not be missed 80 
much as the benefit of this would be felt if the sacri- 
fice of a portion of that could be made. It is an ex- 
cellent book also for howe study and references. For 
sale by Lee & Shepard. 

BARNABY RUDGE. By Charles Dickens. New York: 

D. Appleton & Company. 

This is of the cheap series of Dickens, and a cheaper 
were hardly possiblé, when the purchaser gets Bar- 
naby Rudge for thirty cents. 

OLD CURIOSITY SHOP—of the same series and at 
the same price—for sale by Lee & Shepard. 
WAVERLEY; OR, 'T!IS SIXTY YEARS Since. By Sir 

Waiter Scott, Bart. New York: D. Appleton & 

Company. 

A cheap edition of the Waverley Novels is com- 
mence.l by the Appletons, of which this is the first. 
It is of the same type as the cheap Dickens, and is 
furnirhed at the low price of twenty-five cents. The 
hungry fur literary food need not suffer long when 
such is presented at solow arate. For sale by Lee 
& Shepard. 





Our PoRTFOLIO.—Ourself binding Portfolio, which 
wiil hold nicely a year’s numbers of the FLAG, will 
be found a great convenience by any one who makes 
use of it. By simply cutting the leaves after each 
paper is put in, one has a handy book,which he 
can open at any desired page. We furnish them at 
this office, fur $1.00, or send them by mail, postpaid, 
for $1 25 





BALLOU’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE —Thie monthly 
is the coeapest pubiication of tue kind in the coun- 
try. It has been enlarged, and is iaproving rapidly 
in reading matter and illustrations, and is circula- 
tion is steadily increasing It is furnished at the low 
price of $1 50 per vear, or $125 in clubs. Address 
5 Thomes & Talbot, Bostun, Mass.— Quincy 

nton. 


————- --— + 

WHERE HE GoOEs.—A certain fop, who was argu- 
ing with Diogenes on the immortality of the soul, 
asked bim, ‘* Now where do you think I shall go after 





death?’ * Wherever your tailur goes,” was the reply. 
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And broad forest 

Where the foam by 
Over bowers of « 
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And the light of 


Cometh Spring, 4 
The tinkling etr 

The tender grass 6 
That spring to} 
Crying, * Welco 


Up from the earth 
As Spring ringet 
And swinging her 

Whispers, in ton: 

* Welcome, love, co 

‘Tis the beautiful > 


The trees at her vo. 
Ferns and May flo 
An the south wind 
Waving the cow: 
Shouting, * Spring, 
Welcome, welcom 


Over the hilltops, « 
In and out of the 
Waking the air to 
Wooing, winning 
Birds’ sweet voices 
“ Welcome, welcome 
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SPEARE. By Henry Giles | SPRING | belongings fell to Deacon Pomeroy. | arms around her neck. ture, a few trifles of clothing, and my blessing.” } 
us ot Genius,” &c., Boston: } x Two or three different families had from time to ‘*Mother, dearest!’ she cried, pressing her soft | “A mighty poor leaving, I should say!” ejaculated 


time attempted to reside there, but they all gave it | cheek to that cf her parent so cold and wan; “tell | Mrs. Pomeroy. 
up. They saw strange sights, and heard noises not | me what ails you? Tell your own little Virginie?” “Tt is all I have—” 
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BY E. J. WHITNEY. 


Up from the heart of murmuring fountains, 
And broad forests of coraline, 

Where the foam breaks into snowy blossoms 
Over bowers of emerald green, 

And the gold green mosses are fringed with pearls, 
And the light of the stars serene— 
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even for the temptation of paying next to nothing fur | me, darling. Eat your supper, and let me tuck you ‘died. It’s a man’s duty to pervide for bis family. If | ‘e 
rent. up in bed.” | [should ketch the deacon a sotting out for todie, | Y 
The place was haunted, everybody said; and there But Virginie brought her cup of milk, and some of , and not making no pervition fcr me, he’d rue the ; 
warn’t a little boy in Ridgefield who did not run, if; her plate of toast, and made her mother eat and! day!” 
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The tinkling streams with voices clear: 

The tender grass and departed flowerets, 
That spring to life when her voice they hear, 
Crying, ** Welcome, welcome, Spring of the year!"’ 


Up from the earth the violet peeps 
As Spring ringeth her golden bell, 
And swinging her censer to and fro, 
Whispers, in tones I love so well, 
| “Welcome, love, come here, come here, 
| ‘Tis the beautiful Spring of the year!"’ 


The trees at her voice break into blossoms, 
Ferns and May flowers perfume the air, 

As the south wind gives them a lover’s kiss, 
Waving the cowslip's yellow hair, 

Shouting, “ Spring, ‘tis your voice I hear, 

Welcome, welcome, love of the year!*’ 


Over the hilltcps, over the valleys, 
In and out of the shining leaves, 
Waking the air to a melody rare, 
Wooing, winning beneath the eaves, 
Birds’ sweet voices ring loud and clear, 
“Welcome, welcome, Spring of the year!"’ 
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YUE GOLDEN YEART s 
The Fortunes of | Virginie Cliffe. 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 








CHAPTER I. 
THE TENANT OF HOP COTTAGE, 


HERE was rather more than 
the usual nine-days’ wonder in 
Ridgefield, when it was known 
that Deacon Pomeroy had let 
Hop Cottage. No one was more 
deeply surprised than the dea- 
con himself. He had so long 
considered that piece of prop- 
erty as utterly worthless, that 
he was overwhelmed with as- 
tonishment at finding a person 
willing to pay him twenty-five 
dollars a year for the privilege 
of occupying the dilapidated 
house, and the few acres of 
ground lying around it. For 
some time he bad been medi- 





argued, would live where anything else could not, 
and wool brought such a high price that sheep were 
profitable. 

Mrs. Pomeroy was always lecturing the deacon on 
his deticiency in calculating—calculating being her 
especial forte. She did not believe in paying a tax 
for a piece of property which yielded no income, and 
she had long been a convert to the sheep-pasture 
project. 

Hop Cottage had a bad reputation. It had origin- 
ally belonged to an old miser named Standish, and 
for years he had dwelt there alone, with no compan- 
ion save his ill-tempered dog, ‘‘ War-whoop.” 

But one morning, several years before the opening 
of our story, the old miser was found murdered in 
his bed, and, a little -way off, lay War-whoop, with 
his head beaten in. The house had been robbed, and 
though consi jerable eftort in that direction was made 
by the authorities, the perpetrators of the foul crime 
were never discovered. 

For some time the cottage stood empty, and there 
were a great many stories afloat in regard to it. You 
know what a country neighborhood is, and how readi- 
ly the quiet, easy-going people grasp at anything 
which promises a break of excitement in the monot- 
ony of their existence. 

After a while, George Coomer, a poor blacksmith, 


he pretended to do so; but be was sick a great deal, 


¢ and his crops were literally nothing, and most people 





«| Went to the city to get their horses and cattle shcd, 


and Coomer got in debt every year. 
He borrowed money of Deacon Pomeroy, and 
mortgaged the place to him. One might as well give 


tating the propriety of taking down the house, and \ 
converting the lot into a sheep pasture. Sheep, he | 


bought tl e cottage of old Standish’s heirs—or, rather, | 


he hai to go past there after sunset—and all the old 
women returning from afternoon tea-drinkings, 
stepped more briskly when they were going by Hop 
Cottage. 

Mrs. Cliffe, the adventurous tenant, was a very 
pretty woman — of twenty-five or thirty, Deacon 
Pomeroy judged, though he admitted that one never 
could give much of a guess at the age of a woman 
who had such a milk-white skin, and such scft, 
crinkly hair as Mrs, Cliffe had. 

She had a little girl of five or six years—a lovely, 
fragile-looking child, with great wild dark eyes, and 
dun- gold hair, which twisted all up into waves and 
ringlets, just as her mother’s did. 

Of course there was a great deal of curiosity felt in 
Ridgetield touching the new-comer. Every old lady 
in the place felt it her duty to call on Mrs. Cliffe, and 
find out as much as possible about her. 

There are some communities never satisfied unless 
they know where everybody came from, who their 
grandtather and great-grandfather was, what they 
are going to do and how they are going to do it. 
Such a community was that of Ridgetield. 

But they were sorely puzzled over Mrs. Cliffe. Her 
quiet, ladylike reticence baftled them all. She was 
always polite, but she gave no one any clue to her 
past. She was Mrs. Cliffe. She was widowed. Vir- 
ginie was her only child. She was poor, and she col- 
ored engravings for one of the city dealers, and did 
fine sewing and some embroidery for a shop in the 
city. Of these things she spoke frankly, and this was 
all the most persistent of her questioners ever 
elicited. 

Mrs. Deacon Pomeroy and Miss Betsy Blinker took 
pains to drive down to the city, twenty miles away, 
and make inquiries of Mr. Smith, the picture dealer, 
and of Miss Jenkins, the embroidery shop keeper, 
but they did not get a single item of news by so do- 
ing. Mr. Smith knew nothing of Mrs. Cliffe, beyond 
the fact that she was a good colorist, and Miss Jen- 
kins knew that she did “ laid work illegantly.” Miss 
Jenkins pretended to be French, and the name on 
her sign was Mademoiselle De Jenkines; but her ac- 
cent was a great deal more Celtic than Gallic, 

After a time, Mrs. Cliffe was left in peace. She 
had no visitors from abroad, and no letters ever came 
to her at the post-cfiice, except the orders sent by her 
employers. The post-master’s wife asserted that fact 
with a great deal of emphasis, as going far to prove 
that Mrs. Cliffe had no relatives or friends. 

The quiet, blameless life led by the tenant of Hop 
Cottage disarmed criticism in time, and after the 
lapse of four or five years, there was no one in Ridge- 
tield who did not speak well of her. 

She dressed very poorly, and Virginie’s clothes 
were made mostly from her mother’s; but she paid 
her rent promptly,and ran up no bills at the grocer’s. 
All this was in her favor. If you want to keep a good 
character, always pay your bills. 

Virginie was growing into a slender, graceful girl, 
and developing a brilliant capacity for learning. 
There was an excellent public school at Ridgefield 
Corner, and the girl attended constantly. Besides, 
she studied at home, and her mother assisted her, for 
Mrs. Clitfe was well educated, and her greatest am- 
bition appeared to be to secure a good educatiun for 
her child. 

The summer that brought Virginie’s twelfth birth- 
day, Mrs. Cliffe’s health began to fail. She coughed 
@ great deal, and stooped when she walked, and the 
people noticed that when she went to the village of 
any little errand, that she always stopped to rest as 
much as twice in climbing Wingate’s hill. But it 
was quite a long hill, and it would put almost any 
one out of breath to ascend it without stopping. 

As autumn drew on, she did not improve, though 
she was sure she should, she said, when the weather 
got alittle cooler. Cool weather always agreed with 
her. ‘These summer heats were 80 oppressive; they 
always made her languid, and took her strength 
away. 

She kept up until after Christmas, but she was so 
feeble that she could not work much, and they had 
very little to help nature along at Hop Cottage. But 
Mrs. Cliffe always said she had no appetite—she did 
not require much, there was so little of her; and 
Virginie must not mind her, but must eat enough for 
both. 

And the girl fur a while believed these fond delu- 
sions, and did not guess that her mother was starv- 
| ing herself, that her child might have the fuod which 
her growing youth required. 


drink, in spite of her protestations that she was not 
hungry. 

A week passed, and Mrs. Cliffe could no longer sit 
up. She tried to work a little, as she lay in bed, but 
the effort brought on such violent fits of coughing 


it out of her sight. 

One morning, just after the wintry days bad begun 
to warm at the breath of coming spring, Mrs. Cliffe 
called her daughter to her bedside. 

*T want to talk with you a little, darling, while I 
have the strength,” she said, tenderly gazing on the 
sweet, anxious face bent down over hers. 

**O mother! mother! don’t!” 
“don’t speak in that way! I cannot bear it!” 

* My child, would it grieve you so very much to 
know that your mother was going where she «as 


and toil cannot come—where all is perfect rest and 
peace forever?” 

** Mother, there is only one such place! And— 
and— O mother, dearest, you must not, shall not 
die!” 

She flung her arms around Mrs. Cliffe’s neck, and 
burst into a wild passion of weeping. 

“ Hush, dear. Death is not death to one who be- 
lieves in God’s goodness as Ido. It is only a change 
from one world to another. Itis giving up this poor 
hovel for a home in the city whose builder and maker 
is God! And Iam not sorry to go, only that I must 
leave you behind. O Virginie, if I could take you— 
take you with me! But that is a selfish thought. 
Father in heaven, forgive me! 
is best.” 

**O mother, is God kind—is he good to take from 
me all that 1 have—all that I love—all that is left to 
love me in this world?” 

** Don’t, dear child. His love is left you still. 
can never go so far, nor be so much alone, that his 
love cannot find you. 


we were always happy here, there would be no need 
ef heaven. We should have no longings after the 
better land. We need trials and tribulations of many 
kinds to make us willing to go hence. And I have 
had my share, God knows.” 

‘‘ Dearest mother!” 

‘* Virginie, you are yet too young to understand it, 
if I should tell you the sad story of my life. But I 
have written it out and sealed it up, for you to read 
by-and-by. When you are twenty-one, dear, open 
the envelop, and read the paper I have written. Or, 
if you should marry before reaching that age—but I 
trust you will not—then, before you say your vows, 
read your mother’s history. And do not judge her 
harshly.” 

‘‘ Mother!” exclaimed the girl, reproachfully; “ as 
if I could ever think a harsh thought of you!” 

Mrs. Cliffe took from around her neck a slender 
gold chain, to which was attached an antique golden 
heart. This heart she opened by touching a spring, 
and there dropped out a miniature painted on ivory. 
The woman pressed it to her lips, and then laid it in 
her bosom. 

‘Bury it with me, Virginie,” she said; ‘“‘ and do 
not look upon the face—promise me.” 

*“T promise.” 

“it is well. Stoop down, my daughter; I wish to 
clasp this chain around your neck with my own 
hands. The heart contains my hair and your fa- 
ther’s woven together. Never part with it. It is all 
the keepsake I have to leave you.” 


fastened the clasp, and then rested for a momeut 
upon the bright young head, as if in blessing. After 
a little while, the sick woman spoke again. 
** Virginie, I should like to see Deacon Pomeroy.” 
His house was not tar off, and the girl ran over 


con came, and his wife, also. 

He was a hard-featured, unprepossessing-looking 
man, but still, fora henpecked man, he bore a toler- 
ably bold front. 

* Deacon Pomeroy,” said Mrs. Ciiffe, “‘ you are very 
kind to come. I am near death—” 

** Yes,” said Mrs. Pomeroy, answering for her hus- 
band; ‘‘ I see you be. Your feet and hands is as cold 
as @ stun, and your finger-nails is a getting purple. 


preach the sarmon?” 
*“ Hush, Patty!’ said the deacon; “don’t harrer 
up the poor soul’s feelings that way.” 


that Virginie took the work away from her, and put | 





cried Virginie; | 
| dare to oppose him, 


never to suffer any more—where sorrow, and trouble, ! 


Thou knowest what | 
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there and preferred her mother’s request. The dea- 
‘as soon as planting was over. 


Mrs. Cliffe looked at the speaker, with an expres- 
sion in her eyes that awed even that heartless woman 
to silence. 

** Deacon Pomeroy, I want to leave Virginie in your 
care, I donot want you to take ber into your family, 
but I think you can get a place for her somewhere 
where she can earn her living. She is almost thir- 
teen now, and a very capable little girl. Will you be 
so kind as to sce after it?” 

“* Yes,” said the deacon, for once asserting his 
superiority; ‘‘ yes marm, I will see to it. By grip, L 
will!” 

The deacon had a will of his own, and upon those 
rare cccrsiuns when he manifested it, his wife did not 
He was never known to indulge 
in by-werds or profanity of any kind, with the ex- 
ception of an occasional use of the expression “ By 
grip,” and wren he gave utterance to this, bis wife 
always knew that it was useless to say anything. 
The deacon would do as he had agreed to do, in spite 
of all opposition. So Mrs. Pomeroy kept silent. Mra. 
Cliffe tovuk the deacon’s hard hand. 

“JT thank you. I leave Virginie to you. I shall 
die happier for knowing that she will Lave one friend. 
There, I will try to sleep now.” 

The Pomervys went away, and Virginie got up on 
the bed, and smoothed her mother’s hair, and held 
her hand, until she lay quiet; and so the afternoon 
wore away. 

The fire had long ago burned itse!f out, and 
the room was chilly as a tomb, but Virginie was 
afraid of awakening her mother, and did not go to 
kindle it again. The hand she held felt like ice in 
hers, and the face on the pillow was very white, but 
then she slept, and she had always tuld Virginie that 
sleep was so good for her! And so the child sat and 
watched beside her, and felt almost sure that when 
she woke she would be better. Pe: haps, after all, she 
would live. Spring was coming, and she had beard 


We all need the discipline of | s9 much of the healing virtues of warmth, and the 
sorrow. If this world were always pleasant, and if time of blossoms and singing birds! O, if her mother 
_ could only be able to gowith her in the woods, to 


gather the first arbutus flowers! 

Virginie’s face grew radiant at the thought, and 
her cheeks glowed like roses, and her brown eyes 
danced with happy light. The door opened softly, 
and a kind-hearted neighbor came in. 

“ How cold it is!” said she, shivering. 
why don’t you have a fire?” 

“Tam watching mamma. She is asleep, and I did 
not want to make a noise to wake her. She has not 
slept for a great many nights—that is, not like this.” 

The visitor came to the bedside, and touched the 
cold forehead of Mrs. Cliffe. 

‘‘My poor child!” she said, pityingly; ‘‘ she will 
never wake again. Virginie, your mother is dead!” 


“* Virginio, 





CHAPTER II. 
LIFE AT DEACON POMEROY'S, 


TueEx buried her in the village churchyard, and 
old Sexton Jones, to whom she had always spoken’ 
kindly, found a rough stone on which he scratched 
her initials—rudely enough-and placed it at the 
head of her grave. It was a little thing to do, but 
then it siowed his good heart. 

Mrs. Pomeroy took Virginie home, and of course 
she claimed ali that Mrs. Cliffe had left. And all was 
but a meagre whole—only a few articles of furniture 
and clothing. There were no papers or letters to 


| throw any light on her past bistory, and Virginie was 
Virginie stooped over her, and the weak hands 


wise enough to keep the sealed packet, of which ber 
mother had told ner, in her own possession, and not 
speak of its existence to any one. 

Deacon Pomeroy had fully intended to look out a 
place for Virginie, at once, but planting came on 
early that year, and the plentiful rains brought veg- 
etation forward so fast that it was hoeing-time almost 
And the deacon was 
one of those who think it a sin to waste a day in 
planting, hoeing, haying, or harvesting-time. So you 
see he couldn’t seem to get a chance to find out if 
any one wanted a smart, likely girl to help them. 


| And while he was delaying, Mrs. Pomeroy made the 


discovery that Virginie was fully equal to Ellen San- 
ders, the girl she usually hired for a few weeks every 
year, “in the heighth of feed,’ to assist her about 


Where will you be berried, and who do you want to | the cheese-making; and if she could save two dollars 


a week, she thought it was her duty to do so. 
So, when at last the deacon found a day when he 
had nothing particular to do, and proposed barness- 





By-and-by, she began vaguely to understand it, 
and a terrible fear crept into her heart. Was her 
mother going to die. She saw the sweet face growing 
paler and paler every day; she noted the feeble fin- 


wife. 


“Deacon Pomeroy, held your tongue!” said his ing up old Dick, and going over to Brother Farber's, 


‘“*T know what’s what, and I know that she’s 
a@ dying!” 


| to see if Mrs. Furber did not want a girl, Mrs. Pome- 
roy refused to give Virginie up. She had decided to 


“Tam very well aware that my end is near,” said keep her. 
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Mase.— Quincy up a place at once, as to mortgage it. Not one mort- | gers, trom which the needle had got a habit of drop- | Mrs. Cliffe, calmly; “and I have sent for you, Dea- | The deacon demurréd. He knew the disposition ot 
Boewn, . gage in twenty is ever paid up. ping every few moments, and she saw that the en- , con Pomeroy, because I bave been told that you are his wife, and he knew that Virginie’s life would be a 
Coomer died, after a lingering illness, and then his | gravings were not so nicely and evenly colored as @ kind-hearted man, and I wanted to talk with you hard one. And, to do the deacon justice, he meant 


Se 


two eldest children went, of searlet fever, within 
three days of each other. Mrs. Coomer struggled 
along for nearly a year, with little Johnny, but it 
wi too hard for her, and she, too, died. Johnny 


ee — — 


ain fop, who was argu- 
mmortality of the soul, 
-ou think I shall go after 
ilur goes,” was the reply. 
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could not walk across the fluor without supporting ** Patty, do be decent!”’ said the deacon. Pomeroy would not overtax her. Sv it came about 
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formerly. : about my poor Virginie.” | kinaly towards Virginie. But bis wife was too strong 
One night she was so weak and trembling that she | ‘* What’s your poor Virginie to him, I wonder?” for him, and he was forced to « compromise. He 


had to put her work aside, and Virginie saw that she said Mrs. Pomeroy. agreed that Virginie should stay as long as Mrr. | 
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THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 








that all the bardest tasks fell upon the girl. She was 


not one to utter many complaints, and the deacon’ 


was not much about the house, and Mrs. Pomeroy 
had it all her own way. 

Virginie was a slight girl, and not strong enough 
for the work laid upon her. Her little hands were 
roughened and browned with toil; she had a weary, 
depressed look, and an expression of hopeless yearn- 
ing grew in her eyes, extremely painful to see in one 
80 young. 

The deacon had a large farm, and employed a great 
many “‘ hands;” and every farmer’s wife knows that 
“hands” are notorious for their appetites. And 
Mrs. Pomeroy, over-worked, as all farmers’ wives 
are, found Virginie’s willing feet and ready hands a 
wonderful help to her. 

Was the child happy, do youask? Would thedove 
be happy in the nest of the hawk? 

She lived along from day to day, because youth and 
health will keep one up through almost anything; 
and she went to bed nights so tired that she could 
not well help sleeping. Her wretched little bed was 
in the chamber over the wood-shed, and she could lie 
nights and see the stars shining through the crevices 
where the shingles were off; and the rats and mice 
scampered over the floor, and peered at her from the 
cracks in the wall, with their round, saucy black 
eyes, as familiarly as could be. 

She wore Mrs. Pomeroy’s worn-out dresses—scant, 
ugly things they were—and her pretty little feet were 
encased in shoes that made them look like the feet of 
an Amazon. Her beautiful hair was cropped close to 
her head; for Mrs. Pomeroy, to use her own expres- 
sion, “‘ did not see the use of such a mop of hair to 
comb every day! It wasted too much time; and as 
for cur)s! if she should catch anybody parading round 
her kitchen among the cooking with curls, she’d 
make ’em rue the day!” 

Mrs. Pomeroy was fond of saying that if certain 
persons should do thus and so, they would rue the 
day. It was her pet expression. 

But nothing could destroy Virginie’s beauty. Her 
hands and face were roughened by exposure; her 
neck and arms were covered by the horrid patterned 
print dresses which Mrs. Pomeroy had worn until 
they were no longer wearable, but still her beautiful 
outline of feature remained, and there was not such 
a@ wonderful pair of eyes in the country. 

Every one spoke of Virginie’s eyes. They were so 
large, and so soft and dark—and then they had the 
dumb despair that lights up the eyes of the dying 
fawn when the dogs are at her throat, and the cruel 
hunter stands gloating over her pain. 

Tom Pomeroy, the deacon’s oldest child, was very 
kind to Virginie. Tom was a great rough fellow, 
with coarse brown hair, a freckled face, and grayish 
eyes, that never seemed to have any life or sparkle in 
them, like other people’s eyes. 


He was three years older than Virginie, and he | 
never sat by, as the others did, and saw her bring in ' 


wood and water, or do anything too hard for her. 


her some trifle; and when he found that nothing 


made her so happy as a new book, be always bought | 


books instead of ribbons and the trinkets girls usual- 
ly delight in. 
Oue day he purchased Ivanhoe. He went with his 


been a long time saving his little capital to give Vir- 
ginie a pleasant surprise. Poor Tom did not know 
much about books himself, and he was going to ask 
the obliging clerk at the bookstore to select one for 
him. 

Tom wanted several things for himself, but he had 
only two dollars, and he calculated that it would not 
be sufficient to get Virginie’s book, and the article she 
hankered for. In the first place, he wanted a three- 
blaced knife, like Tom Hooper’s; and he coveted a 
steel watch-guard greatly. Not that Tom had any 
watch, but it made a fellow look well to have a guard, 
he thought—it sort of set his vest off, and made it 
seem as if he was somebody. 


a thought of the light that would come into Virginie’s 
eyes, and the beautiful blush that would spring to 
her cheeks at sight of the book decided him, and he 
went straight to the bookstore. 

‘“‘IVs3 for a young lady, you know,” said Tom, 
blushingly, as he wade his request, ‘“‘and I want 
something that’s interesting, and a pretty cover, you 
know.” 

Of course the clerk said he knew—he had a girl ot 
his own, and knew just what girls liked, and his 
Minnie had been reading Ivanhoe, and pronounced 
itsplendid. Not that the clerk said so, but then be 
thought so, and it influenced his choice, and Ivanhoe 
was the book selected. 

It had a very nice green cover, and the back and 
edges were gilt, and the price was two dollars—for 
that was before the rise in old rags had made books 
such an article of luxury as they are now-a-days. 

But two dollars seemed a large sum to Tom. Poor 
fellow! he Aad hoped to get the knife, though he had 
given up all thoughts of the watch-guard. 

Don’t laugh at him, you fast young men, who spend 
your hundreds and th ds in buying diamonds 
and camel’s-hair shawls for some favorite actress who 
does not care a pin for you. It was just as much ofa 
sacrifice for Tom to give up his steel watch-guard, as 
it would be for you to give up your pair of fast horses, 
that trot a mile inside of 2:40. 

Virginie” was delighted with the present, just as 
Tom knew she would be. 

“O Tom,” she exclaimed, ‘how good you are! 
What a beautiful cover! And I do so like a 
pretty cover! It makes me take better care 
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of a book. What shall I ever do to pay you, 
Tom?” 

“Tf you wouldn’t mind just putting your arms 
around my neck and kissing me?” said Tom, a little 
doubtfully, as if he knew she would not be willing to 
do it. ‘‘That’s the way Sam Hooper’s sister Kitty 
always does, when she’s pleased with him.” 

** But you are not my brother,” said Virginie. 

“IT know it, and I don’t know, somehow, as lam a 
bit sorry for it. But it doesn’t make any difference. 
I love you as well as any brother, and you can kind 
of suppose I was your brother.” 

“TI can’t, Tom,” said Virginie, after a moment’s 
thought. “It wouldn’t seem right. I like you, Tom, 
better than anybody else in the world, but I have 
never kissed any one since I kissed my mother, and 
somehow— Well, there, Tom, I can’t explain it; 
but you wont be angry, Tom, will you?” 

Tom put his great hand on her head, and looked 
down at her kindly out of his lustreless eyes. 

“Angry, chicken? No indeed. I ought to have 
known better than to have asked you. Forgive me 
for it.”’ 

“OQ Tom, as if there was anything to forgive! But 
I am so glad and so happy! And, Tom, I cannot 
very well kiss you, but I will pray for you, and that 
will be better.” 

“Do you pray?” asked Tom, opening his eyes wide 
with astonishment. For Tom had the idea that pray- 


ing is contined to ministers and deacons, and a tew of | 


the more devout of the brethren and sisters. 

To be sure I do—every night. My mother always 
did, and so do I. I could not sleep half so well if I 
did not. But to-night, after I get the dishes washed, 
and the milk strained, and the sponge set for the 
bread in the morning, and some cold water put in the 
churn—for to-morrow is churning-day—then will it 
be any hurt, Tom, for me to take just the tiniest bit 
of a piece of candle, and read in my book a few mo- 
ments?” 

“Hurt? No indeed!” said Tom; ‘and mother’s 
gone to prayer-meeting, too. She ought to come 


home in a heavenly frame of mind—so much go that | 


she wont get her ideas down to anything so low as a 
bit of tallow dip. But O dear! Virginie, these 
dreadful pious people, like mother and the rest of 
em, can scold awful!” 

‘Don’t, Tom!” said Virginie ; ‘‘ it’s wicked to ridi- 
cule religion.” 

“TIT know that,” replied Tom. ‘I guess I haint 
such a dunce as not to know it; but it haint no hurt 
to ridicule folks that pretend to be regular-built 
saints, but who are actually worse than the Hotten- 
tots! I guess I’ve got you there!”’ 

And Virginie, having a very exalted opinion of 


. Tom’s judgment, and of his logical powers, did not 
| attempt to argue with him. But after she had done 


the work Mrs. Pomeroy had left for her, she took a 
bit of candle, and sat down out in the tidy kitchen, 
and began to read. She did not intend to indulge 


| herself tor very long, but she became so much inter- 
All his spare coppers he hoarded to purchase for | 


ested in the Lady Rowena, that time went faster than 
she thought, and the tall old clock strack ten just as 
her candle began to gutter and flicker as it burnt into 
the socket. And at the same moment, the door 
opened, and Mrs. Pomeroy came in. She had seen a 


‘ light in the kitchen, as she and the deacon had walk- 
father to the city with a load of grain; and he had 


el up the road, and she had hurried to an investiga- 
tion; for lights were not much allowed in Mrs. Pome- 
ruy’s bouse, unless there was work going on. 

Virginie made an effort to hide the book, but the 
woman was too quick for her. She seized it rudely, 
and began to spell out the name on the title-page. 

“ I—vum—h-o-e! Good gracious—what a name! 
Now, miss, I’ve ketched ye! A setting up and burn- 
ing out candles to read novels—and taller ten cents 
@ pound, and wicking high in proportion! 1I’ll make 
short work with this book, young lady! I’ll burn it 
—I vum I will!” 

‘Give it to me! It is mine!” said Virginie, with 
flashing eyes, wresting the book from Mrs. Pomeroy ; 


| “it is mine, and you have no right to meddle with 
For a moment he was tempted to indulge self; but 


it!” 

“ Highty-tighty! how much we be! Where did 
you git the money to buy it with? Stole it, I’ll bate 
a dollar!” 

“Tam not a thief!” 

** Well, then, where did you get the book?” 

Virginie was silent. She knew that Mrs. Pomeroy 
would be angry with Tom, if she knew he spent his 
money in buying books for her. 

‘* Why don’t you speak, you hussy, you?”’ 

**T have nothing to say.” 

Tell me, this instant, or I vam I’ll wallop you!” 
cried Mrs. Pomeroy, seizing a stick from the brush- 
heap which lay in the corner, ready to kindle the fire 
in the morning. 

**Stop, mother!” exclaimed Tom, springing be- 
tween them— for he had been sitting in the porch all 
the time, in expectation of a scene; ‘‘ stop, you don’t 
lay a finger on Virginie, unless you are stronger than 
lam!” 

‘*Git out of the way, Tom Pomeroy!” said his 
mother, angrily; “it's none of your bread and 
butter!” 

“Yes itis. I bought the book and gave it to Vir- 
ginie. Mother, a great rugged woman like you ought 
to be ashamed to fly out so at such a slender little 
thing as Virginie. She works hard enough, God 
knows, to bave a rest now and then.” 

“ Tom ibe 

She raised the brush threateningly above his hea. 
He seized it and snapped it into fragments. 

** Mother, I’ve got a temper when it’s up, and I’ve 
no notion of bearing too much from anybody. If you 


stroke of work on this place again as long as I live! 
I’ll run away—and there’s the long and short of it!” 

Tom had signified his intention of leaving Ridge- 
field once or twice before, and Mrs. Pomeroy was not 
disposed to let her anger triumph over her diplomacy. 
Tom was worth thirty dollars 2 month on the farm; 
so she cooled at once, and contented herself with 
driving Virginie off to bed, and scolding Tom roughly 
for buying the book. 





CHAPTER III. 


A NEW HOME. 


AGAIN it was summer. Virginie was fourteen in 
June. Things were unchanged at the Pomeroy 
| Place. The deacon was just as much engaged with 
‘his farm work as ever, and Mrs. Pomeroy was as 
thin-faced and sharp-voiced as of old. 

It was a soft, languid morning in July. The’butter 
had come “crumbly” that morning, and Virginie 
was in the dairy working it over. Mrs. Pomeroy was 
wheying the cheese close by. 

“Don’t be so sparing of your elbow-grease!” ex- 
claimed the deacon’s wife, pausing in her operations, 
to watch Virginie, whose arms ached with her labor, 
and whose attention was distracted by the blithe 
song of a robin just outside the window, in the 
peach-tree. ‘ Dear me, I néver seed such a lazy gal! 
I wish them robins would keep away from here! They 
pick all the cherries. We shan’t get enough for a 
pudding this year! If I could handle a gun, [ vam 
I’d shoot ’em! Got all the buttermilk out?” 

** No ma’am; it works so hard I can’t make much 
impression on it.’ 

“Works hard? Now I thought it would work 
easy. But you are so shiftless about your work now- 
days, that everything is hard! and it all comes of 
Tom’s buying you so many books, and getting you so 
full of highfalutin ideas! And Tom’s gitting mighty 
highfalutin himself, too. Spoke to his father about 
going to collidge, yesterday. The deacon he spoke of 
it to me, and I sot my fuot down at once. There 
shan’t none of my children go to larning to talk Latin 
and Hebrews, nor none of that kind of blarney! 
Spank that butter harder! The harder it’s spanked, 
the faster the buttermilk will fly; and if there’s any- 
thing I hate, it’s butter that the buttermilk haint 
worked out cf. It’s allers strong, and as striped as a 
rag-carpet!”’ 

Virginie kept silent, and went on with her work. 
Her face was flushed with the effort, and the veins in 





her slender arms were swollen and knotted. Butshe 
did not think much of the sticky, yellowish mass be- 
fore her—her thoughts were all on Jane Eyre, which 
she had just finished reading., 

She could not help wishing that she might find a 
Rochester, some time; that is, some one who would 
love her as tenderly as Rochester did Jane—only she 
hoped he would not have a crazy wife shut up any- 
where. Suddenly the sharp alarm whistle of the 
morning express train broke the stillness. 

“Gracious massy!"’ cried Mrs. Pomeroy; ‘now, 
there’s them sheep on the track again! They’ll all 
be killed, every one of ’em! I do wish the deacon 
would see after things better. Run, Virginie, and 
drive ’em off!” 

The girl did run, and 80 did Mrs. Pomeroy, but the 
sheep were not on the track. They were quietly en- 
joying a feast on the deacon’s young corn and beans, 
in the burnt-ground patch; but Mrs. Pomeroy, for a 
wonder, did not observe them. For the sweet sum- 
mer air was full of the groans of the dying, and the 
shrieks of the wounded, and the wail of the living 
over the dead. 

There had been a collision between the up express 
and the down freight, and both trains were off the 
track, and the loss of life and limb was terrible. 

“‘ Wall, the sheep is safe!” said Mrs. Pomeroy; 
* thank fortin! there haint never bad luck, without 
some good! Strange that them railroad fellers will 
be so keerless! Now I shall have ’em wanting to fill 
my house up with wounded; but I wont have ’em— 
that’s flat! I tell you I wont, Deacon Pomeroy!” to 
the deacon, who, very pale and very much flurried, 
was coming from the scene of the accident. 

“Patty,” said the deacon, “if anybody is suffering, 
and wants to git a place to shelter ’em, my house is 
open to ’em—by grip, it is!”’ 

And after this, Mrs. Pomeroy could say no more. 
She knew that her ammunition would be wasted. 
They brought them in very soon—three dead bodies, 
two wounded. The remainder who were injured 
were taken to some of the neighboring houses. 

Mrs. Pomeroy grumbled urceasingly. She had just 
got all her spare sheets washed and ironed, and pack- 
ed away for the summer in rose-leaves and lavender; 





and her best beds were aired, and made up as nicely 
as hands could make them, and now everything must 
be upset. If people would only stay at home, they 
wouldn’t get killed and smashed up on railroads! Fof 
her part, she couldn’t see what folks wanted to be al- 
ways gadding about for! 

Friends came to claim the dead, the next day; and 
before the coming of the night one of the injured men 
breathed his last. But the elderly gentleman, with 
the broken arm, still remained. 

Armitage, he gave his name. He was from New 
York, and Virginie wrote a letter for him to his wife 
at his dictation. He did not require her presence 
there—he could not think of her undertaking the 
journey—but be wrote to assure her of his safety, and 
to say that he should be well taken care of for the 
tew days he might need care. 





Virginie, just fresh from a perusal of the passion 
of Rochester, could not help thinking that it was 





his wife, but she was a discreet little body, and made 
no comments. 

Mr. Armitage was a middle-aged man, with snow- 
white hair, and a face deeply seamed with lines which 
his years alone could never have left there. He had 
been very handsome in bis youth, Virginie thought, 
and his dark eyes were still expressive and brilliant, 
and his smile sweet, though somewhat sad. 

The first two or three days of his stay at the Pome- 
roy Place, he was so distressed with pain that he took 
little notice of anything, but after he got relief, he 
found himself watching Virginie Cliffe with a strange 
interest. She seemed to him singularly familiar — 
that is, as if he had seen her before; as if, in some 
previous state of beisg, perhaps, he had known and 
loved her. 

Mrs. Pomeroy had delegated the duty of nursing 
him entirely to Virginie; she had enough to attend 
to, without running her feet off to wait upon fine 
gentlemen, she said. 

One morning, Virginie was arranging some flowers 
in an old cracked mug on the stand by Mr. Armi- 
tage’s bedside. Homely blogsoms they were—mari- 
golds, morning stars, sweet-williams and prince’s 
teathers—but they gained a vague charm from the ar- 
rangement of Virginie’s deft fingers. When she had 
finished, Mr. Armitage said: 

“Child, come hither, and let me gee your face. 
There, stand in the light—so.” 

She obeyed him, flushing rosily at his earnest 
though kind scrutiny. Long and anxiously he gazed 
at her, and then an expression which was almost dis- 
appointment flitted across his face. 

** Who are you?” he asked. 

* My name is Virginie Cliffe.” 

The same look in his eyes; and a weary sigh escap- 
ed his lips. 

* You are not Mrs. Pomeroy’s daughter, then?” 

“No,” said Mrs. Pomeroy, entering the room at 
that moment; “she’s no darter of mine, I'd have 
you understand! There haint no lazy blood in me! 
I took her to save her from going to the poorhouse! 
Her mother died, here a spell ago, and she never had 
no father!” 

A red glow rose to Virginie’s cheek. It was a fa- 
vorite taunt of Mrs. Pomeroy’s—this reflection on the 
fair fame of her mother. 

“ Hush!” said Mr. Armitage, sternly; “ Virginie is 
not to blame. See, you have made her cry!” 

QO, that’s nothing new,” said the woman, careless- 


ly; ‘‘she’sin the habit of it. Her mother cried a 


good deal, I guess, and kinder transmogrified it to 
her gal! Poor woman! sbe was led away, I s’pose; 
but she behaved tolerable after she come this way. 
There, do shut up, Virginie! I never cry!” 

**No, I should suppose not,” said Mr. Armitage, 
dryly. 

** Folks that has ten cows to take care of, and six 
hired hands on an average, has got something to at- 
tend to besides crying. Virginie, you haint made the 
beds, and there’s the water to fetch to put the clothes 
in rense. Ido hate to wash days when it rains, and 
have the clothes a setting round in the rensing-tub. 
Git in the water, fust, and Tom shan’t help you, nei- 
ther! Tom does the most of yer work, now-days. 
Don’t stand there, a bothering over them merry- 
golds!” And Mrs. Pomeroy seized the mug, and 
threw its contents out of the window. 

Armitage shut his teeth hard, but he was wise 
enough not to give utterance to the words which rose 
to his lips. He only said, as Virginie went from the 
room : 

* She does not look strong enough to fetch water.” 

“Can’t tell nothing by the looks!  She’s a lazy 
thing, make the best of her! Wants to read all the 
time, and hear the birds sing, and look at the clouds, 
just as if she was a calkerlating to make an almy- 
nick! And Tom buys her books by the cart-load, 
and makes her wuss than she would be! Tom takes 
after the deacon, and he was allers a soft-headed 
critter; and his heart is softer than his head—and 
that’s saying a good deal for it!”’ 

After his hostess departed, Mr. Armitage lay stilla 
long time, in thought deep and evidently perplexing. 
After that, he watched Virginie more closely than 
before. He talked a great deal to her, and so delicate 
and so exquisite was his tact, that he managed to 
know more of her secret heart than even she knew 
of it herself. To talk to this man, seemed like talk- 
ing to herself; and Virginie never thought how 
strange it was that her reticence should all melt 
away before that genial smile of his. 

In no way did he ever allude to her mother. From 
Mrs. Pomeroy’s manner, he had got the impression 
that her mother was never married; her title, Mrs., 
he supposed, was given her by courtesy. And he 
would not risk calling again that painful flush to 
Virginie’s cheeks, and those tears of distress to her 
eyes, by any allusion to her only acknowledged 
parent. 

One day, about a week before the doctor said he 
would be able to leave Ridgetield, Mr. Armitage 
had a long conversation with Doctor Pomeroy, and 
the deacon came down to the kitchen with a set face, 
and called his wife into the “ keeping-room.”” Their 
interview was lengthy and somewhat stormy, but 
the deacon was firm, and said “ by grip,’ so many 
times that Mrs. Pomeroy was silenced. 

Bat she was sullen and snappish all the remainder 
of the day, for the object of the deacon’s talk with 
her had been to obtain her consent to what he had 
already promised. 

Mr. Armitage desired to take Virginie away with 
him. He had no children of bis own, and he had 
taken a fancy to the girl. He would educate her, 
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child, And the deacon, who was really kind-heart- 
ed, and who knew very well what a hard mistress 
his wife was—(from nearly thirty years’ experience) 
—was very glad that the girl was to be so well set- 
tled. And he had consented at once to the gentle- 
man’s proposition. 

Mrs. Pomeroy opposed the project with all her 
might. Virginie was altogether too much help to 
her for her to be willing to give her up. True, she 
was fond of calling the child lazy, but no one knew 
better than Mrs. Pomeroy what a smart, active girl 
she really was. But the matter was decided, and 
the woman had to reconcile herself. The deacon 
never went back after he bad made an agreement. 

When Virginie went again to Mr. Armitage’s cham- 
ber to see if he needed anything, she found him sit- 
ting up. He drew her down to a cricket at his feet, 
and said, gently: 

‘Virginie, I have been- thinking a great deal 
about you these past twodays. And now I want to 
ask youa question. Answer me frankly, just as you 
feel. Would you like to go away from here toa 
place where you would be treated kindly, dressed 
decently, and where you could go to school?” 

“Would I? O Mr. Armitage—” and she burst 
into tears. 

“Don’t cry, dear;” he laid his hand caressingly on 
her bowed head; ‘I have no girls of my own—no 
children. My wife was married before she married 
me, and she has a son—and he is all we have. I have 
become attached to you, from various reasons which 
I cannot explain, but my motives are pure and hon- 
est. Are you willirg to go with me?” 

“O yes, but—” She stopped short, and looked 
down in embarrassment. 

“But what, my child?” 

“Your wife might not like it.” 

She paused, for she was quick to notice the mo- 
mentary shadow which flitted across his face. He 
answered, immediately: 

“Edith is a proud woman. Perhaps you may 
think her cold, as well, but it is only her manner, 
She will always be kind to you. Sheis a lady much 
engrossed by society, Virginie. Not a home body, 
like Mrs. Pomeroy, and the rest of the farmers’ wives 
about here. And she is very beautiful, and is greatly 
admired.” 

“She ought to be beautiful! you would not be 
happy if she were not!” 

“ Wonldn’t 1? 1donot know, Virginie. I might 
be. Beauty is not everything. But what do you 
say? Will you go?” 

“ Are you sure you want me?” 

* Quite sure.” 
“Yes, I will go. 
you to promise me.” 

“Well, what is it?’”? he asked, amused at her 
earnestness. 

“Tf ever the time comes when you are tired of me 
—when Iam unwelcome in your house—you must, 
tell meso? Will you?” 

“ Yes, dear, I will tell you.” 

So it was arranged. 

The only regret Virginie felt at leaving Ridgefield 
was the parting with Tom. He had been so kind to 
her, and she should miss him so! As for Tom him- 
self, he was nearly broken-hearted. 

“Virginie,” said he, “I feel asif the sun never 


But there is one thing I want 





would shine again! And what use will the piebald 
colt be to me now? I had made so many plans of 
what you and I would do with him this winter! Fa- 
ther is going to buy a new sleigh, and I can have the 
old one just as much as I please! And I meant that 
you and I should have any number of sleigh-rides 
after the snow came! And I was going to teach you 
to ride horseback ; but now it’s all knocked in the 
head! O dear! it does seem as if things go dreadful 
crossways in this world!’”? And Tom pulled his hat 
down over his eyes, and looked hard at a grease spot 
on the kitchen floor that Virginie might not see how 
very red his eyes were. 

“O Tom!” cried she; “if you are going to feel so 
bad I’ll not go! Indeed I will not!” 

“Yes yon will,” said Tom, with a great effort to be 
brave—and buttoning up his coat in a hurry, asif 
he was buttoning his emotion up inside of it—“ I’m 
a fool to make such a fuss! It is the best thing you 
can do, Virginie! You never could be happy here 
with mother’s snappish ways, and so much hard 
work, and not a beautiful thing in the whole house 
except yourself! I ought to be glad that you are 
going, and [ will be—so there!” 

But in spite of Tom’s bravery, it was a sad day for 
him when Virginie put her little brown hand into 
his, and said, sorrowfully : 

“Good-by, Tom. Write to me every week, wont 
you?” 

Tom drew a long breath, put out his strong arms, 
and pressed her close to his warm, honest heart. 

‘* Good-by, Virginie,” said he, huskily; ‘‘ good-by, 
dear, and don’t forget poor old Tom!” 





Then he looked at ber a moment, stooped down as 
it he would have touched his lips to her forehead, but 
he seemed to change his mind—for he dropped her , 


hands, put ber away from him, and strode off to the 
barn. 





CHAPTER IV. 


IN NEW YORK. 

New York was reached at last, and Virginie, very 
tired with this, her first long journey, was lifted out 
of the railway-cab at the door of Mr. Armitage’s 
handsome up-town residence. 


She dreaded meeting Mrs. Armitage. She had 
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opinion of the lady, from the fact that her husband 
did not send for her when he was lying injured at 
Ridgefield. 

They were ushered into a beautiful little parlor, 
and the servant went to tell Mrs. Armitage of their 
arrival. Presently a lady entered who fairly took 
away Virginie’s breath by her splendor. She was tall 
and graceful—inclined slightly to embonpoint—and 
her complexion was like a mingling of roses and lilies. 
Her eyes were blue as violets, and her magnificent, 
yellow hair waved over her white forehead, and was 
braided into a massive coil behind. She met Mr. 
Armitage with a quiet touch of the hand. 

** How do you do, dear? What horrid things these 
railway-cars are! Is your arm better? Seems to 
me you are looking pale.” 

“Yes, I am better,” said Armitage; ‘and I need 
not ask after your health. I perceive you are looking 
well, as usual.” 

“Thank you. I am very well. And Iam glad to 
see you, but I must not stop to talk now. Iam en- 
gaged to Mrs. Courtney this evening. She givesa 
bal masque. Dear me! whem have we here?” she 
asked, nodding, espying Virginie, who had shrank 
behind a marble vase of camellias, and remained 
hidden there. 

“This is Miss Virginie Cliffe,” said Mr. Armitage, 
quietly; ‘‘and this is my wife, Virginie.” 

A little flush stained the lady’s cheek, but she was 
too well bred to give any further evidence of the dis- 
pleasure she felt. She did not much like it that her 
husband should bring home a stranger guest without 
asking her permission. She touched Virginie’s 
trembling hand with her cool fingers. 

‘* What new whim is this, Paul?” 

** Edith, this is no whim. I am rich. I have no 
children—” 

“There is Julius—” she interrupte’, quickly. 

“True. But Julius does not need my help. His 
business yields him a sufficiency, and when I die I 
shall not forget that your child is mine. But I found 
this girl—who has a soul rare and brilliant as a 
diamond—found her living among people who were 
totally incapable of making her life other than miser- 
able. She was very kind to me during the illness 
which resulted from my injury, and I felt sure, 
Edith, that your woman’s heart would desire me to 
do her the favor of removing her to a more congenial 
sphere. I am going to give her a home, and send 
her to school.” : 

Mrs. Armitage did not look particularly happy at 
the intelligence, but she was used to her husband’s 
crotchets, and he was rich enough to indulge in them 
without its being necessary for her to sacrifice any 
dime of her own. The girl, she knew, would be in 
the way, but then Paul must be humored. He was 
dreadful high-tempered, and knew how to be very 
disagreeable if he chose. And Mrs. Armitage had 
set her heart on a cashmere shawl at Stewart’s, and 
she must keep Paul in good humor, or he might 
object to paying for her purchase. So she said, 
pleasantly enough: 

*‘T hope you will be happy here, child. Try and 
make yourself at home. Paul, ring for Lucille, and 
tell her to show Miss Cliffe up to—”” 

“The Crimson Chamber,” said Mr. Armitage, 
expressively. 

Mrs. Armitage flashed at him a look of surprise. 

*‘ Tt has not been used since—I thought that it was 
not to be—” 

‘6 Miss Cliffe is to have the Crimson Chamber, Lu- 
cille,”? said Mr. Armitage, as the girl appeared. 

* Ciel!” ejaculatei Lucille; ‘does she—does 
mademoiselle know—” 

Armitage gave her a look which silenced her at 
once, and she motioned for Virginie to follow her up 
the stairway. 

The Crimson Chambes was a very beautiful room ; 
its windows bung with crimson, its carpet white and 
crimson, and its furniture covered with the same 
warm color. There was a bed in an alcove in one 
corner; and between the windows a tall, old-fashion- 
ed wardrobe, with doors above and a deep drawer 
below. A daintily carved work-table stuod at one 
corner of the fireplace, and on it was a work-basket 
lined with faded pink satin. Virginie listlessly lifted 
the bit of yellow cloth lying on the basket, and saw 
that it was the waist of an infant’s frock half-em- 
broidered. The needle, rusty and dim with disuse, 
had stopped its work in the middle ofa tiny rosebud, 
and Virginie’s heart throbbed witha strange pity 
for the unknown worker who had left her t il 
unfinished. 

Lucille went away, and she was alone. She expe- 
rienced such a rarely sweet satisfaction in going over 
and over again the luxurious appointments of the 
chamber—she touched with reverent hands the costly 
Parian vases on the mantel, and the few articles of 
bijouterie scattered over the marble shelves of the 
what-not. She tried the door of the wardrobe, but it 
was locked. Then Virginie sat down on one of the 
soft chairs and looked all around her again and 
again. It seemed as if she should never get to realize 
fully that this room was hers! O, whata change it 
was from the wood-shed attic at Deacon Pomeroy’s. 

And then she thought of Tom, and the gray kit- 
tens, and the piebald colt—and could not help crying. 
If Tom only had just such a room as that—she 
thought, she should be perfectly happy. And at that 
very moment poor Tom was upin his chamber at 
home, kissing a lock of the brown hair which he had 
surreptitiously obtained from the shining heap of 
curls his mother had severed from Virginie’s head 
ten years be fore. 

Virginie could not get over the awe with which 
Mrs. Armitage had impressed her. How very, very 
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| beautiful she was! and yet she must be past forty. | 
| But ber cheek was soft and blooming as an iniani’s, | 
;and her skin was so white and pearly. Poor inno- | 
| cent little Virginie did not know that lilies and roses | 
| come to the faces of fair ladies out of boxes and bot- 

| tles sometimes. She was yet unlearned in the decep- 
tions of fashion. 

Mrs. Armitage was large, and Virginie, like all 
under-sized people, cherished an unbounded admira- 
tion for stately forms and majestic figures. And then | 
her hands were s0 white and shapely—and Virginie 
looked at her own brown ones, and hid them in the 
folds of her dress for shame. Then she opened the 
window, and gazed down at the thronged sidewalk— 
but closed it presently with a momentary feeling of 
vague pain. Sbe missed so much the vanished 
sweetness of the country air, the smell of flowers, 
the odorous freshness of growing things! This close- 
heated, smoky city atmosphere almost suffocated her. 

She admired the pretty gold-and-crimson paper on 
the walls of her room, and then for the first time she 
observed, hanging above the mantel, an empty pic- 
ture-frame! It was richly carved, and heavy with 
golden mouldings, but the picture, whatever it might 
have been, was not there. While she was wondering 
what it had been, and why it was removed, the girl 
called her to supper. 

The repast was laid in the great dining-room, 
which looked lovely enough, with all its stateiy 
grandeur. There were only two plates—one for her- 
self, and one for Mr. Armitage. Tie family had 
already supped. 

** My little country blossom must not droop in our 
city air,” said the gentleman, kindly, noticing her 
weary look. “Try and eat something, dear, and 
then you had better go to bed. After you have had 
a few weeks’ rest, and Edith sees to your wardrobe, 
I am going to send you to school.” aca 


noon, Mrs. Armitage, looking pale and languid, after 
her night’s dissipation, came into Virginie’s room. 

‘*My dear,” said sbe, “‘how do you like it here? 
and how did you sleep?” 

“It is very nice—and I slept sweetly, thank you.” 

“That is right. And now, Virginie, let me see 
what you have for dresses. That gingham you are 
wearing is odious! I hope it isn’t your taste?” 

‘No ma’am. Mrs. Pomeroy selected it. It was 
her dress.” 

The lady shrugged the shapely shoulders under 
the white cashmere morning-robe. 

“‘ Execrable! this Mrs. Pomeroy must have been a 
heathen! six colors in a gingham! who ever heard 
of suchathing! And, Virginie, don’t call me ma’am ; 
‘it is vulgar. Now for your other dresses!” 

Virginie brought them out, and displayed them; 
‘ and it was not much to do, for there were only three. 
A scant, black alpacca, with straight sleeves, and a 
high, pointed waist; a gray delaine, which irs, 
Pomeroy had dignitied by the name of a travelling- 
dress, and a faded green-arid-yellow calico. Mrs. 
Armitage tossed them all in a heap together on the 
floor, with ineffable contempt. 

“ Rags! why, my dear, my washerwoman wouldn’t 
wear such things! I willsend Lucille out shopping 
for you, as soon as she hasdone wy bair, and this 
_afternoon Harris will take you to Madame Devre’s 
' and have you fitted. Who cut your hair cff?” 
| a Mrs. Pomeroy. It was too much trouble to comb 
‘ it, she said.” 

** It curls, doesn’t it?” 

“ Yes ma’am.” 
' J told you not to say ma’anm, Virginie.” 

** Pardon me. I forgot.” 

“ Your hair must be allowed to grow. And look 

you, Virginie Cliffe, 1 want you to wear gloves until 

that dreadful red tan is off your hands. And your 
face is brown as an Indian’s! How did you ever 
manage to get so tanned?” 

**T did not have any sun-bonnet, and I went bare- 
headed.” 








| “Poor child! what a set of savages those people 
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mounted on a high stool, and stood there lost in 
admiration. 

“ Well, brownie, what is your opinion of the paint- 
ing, asa work of art?” said a strange voice behind 
her; and Virginie started abruptly. The stool upset, 
and she would have fallen had not the young man 
caught her in his arms. 

. For a moment he held her, his mustached lip 
touching her bright hair, his breath warm on her 
forehead. She struggled to her feet, put back her 
hair from her eyes, and took a good look at him. He 
folded his arms, and regarded her with a quizzical 
swile. ; 

He was a tall, handsome young fellow, of two or 
three and twenty, with blue eyes, dark bair, and 
tawny beard. His resembiance to Mrs. Armitage 
made Virginie almost sure that be was her son, 

‘*Well, what do you think of me?” he asked, 
coolly. 

“Excuse me,” she answered, as coolly as he bad 
asked the question; ‘‘ I donot form opinions hastily.” 

“What! is the little savage really civilized?” he 
asked, teasingly; ‘I thought that with such red 
hands, and such a brown face, she must be just from 
the wilderness primeval, but it seems she speaks 
Englisix.” 

Virginie flushed, for she was high-spirited, and she 
saw that the young man was mocking her. 

“It is to be regretted that all people who spéak 
English are not civilized!” she said, with peculiar 
emphasis. 

He reddened, but laughed it off. 

“T grant it. Iask your pardon.” 

* Julius,” said his mother, entering just then; 
‘don’t tease the child. She bas lived among sav- 
ages. Button my glove, if you please. I am going 
to drive. My bead aches shockingly. Virginie, this 


is my son, Mr. Julius Brent.” 
The next morning, or rather, the next day, about 


Julius bowed, and Virginie stood erect and 
haughty. 

“Did you see Miss Wilmington at the party last 
night, Julius?” asked the lady. 

“Yes; she wore yellow satin. The effect was 
horrible! Strange that people with light hair will 
wear that color.”’ 

“But her hundred thousand dollars does not 
smack of the horrible—eh, my son?” 

‘*Not at all, ma mere. Shall I hand you to the 
carriage?” 

They went out together, and Julius said, in his 


cool, indifferent way: R 


“ What a little wretch that is! Who is she?” 

“One of Paul’s proteges. We must endure her, I 
suppose, your father is so set in his way. She is go- 
ing off to school, and when that is over I must man- 
age to marry her to some fellow who will be satisfied 
with a pretty face, without inquiring into its antece- 
dents.” 

“ Ah! then she has no lineage?” 

“ Only a mother, poor thing!” 

“ Living?” 

*O no. Died some years ago, Paui said. 
be back todinner. Adieu.” 

The carriage door shut, and Mrs. Armitage was 
driven away. 


I shall 





CHAPTER V. 


TOM POMEROY’S VISIT. 


VIRGINIE was sent to school,in an inland town 
two hundred miles distant from New York, and there 
she remained for two years. She made rapid pro- 
gress, for she was a quick, bright echolar, and her 
application was intense. She loved knowledge for its 
own sake, and she wanted to repay Mr. Armitage for 
the kindness lavished upon her. Twice during the 
term of her school-life she bad been in New York 
during brief vacations, but on neither occasion had 
she seen either Mrs. Armitage or Julius. They were 
both absent at some fashionable summer resort. 

She was nearly eighteen when she graduated with 


. the brightest honors of the institution, and Mr. 


must have been where you lived! I wonder how | Arwitage came on to P—— and brought her hore. 
Paul ever managed to get well among them! There, She had developed into a peerlessly beautiful girl, 
child, I must go now; I have so many things to at-| and Mrs. Armitage was conecious of a thrill of envy 
tend to that I cannot spare you much time now. ‘as she marked her fresh, unworn loveliness. She 


But Paul wants me to do what I can, and, of course, 
his will is my pleasure, when it does not interfere 
too much with my arrangements.” 

“Thank you,” said Virginie, not knowing what 
else to say. 

‘* You need not stay cooped uphere. The liberty 
of the house is yoars. Only I wouldn’t like you to go 
into the parlors until you have more decent clothes. 
Some of my visitors might see you, and that would 
be very unpleasant tome. The library is just under 
this room, and it you are fond of reading you can go 
down there.” 

Virginie thanked her again, and longed to ask 
about the picture which had been in the frame, but 
something withheld the question. She feared the 
lady might think her rather too inquisitive, and she 
was very anxious that Mrs. Armitage should like 
her. The lady was so beautiful, and knewso much— 
just like the grand ladies sbe had read of in the 
story-books—she knew she could love her if she was 
only permitted to do so. 

By-and-by she went down stairs, and found the 
library. It was a large, pleasant room, furnished in 





green, and book-shelves on theinside. In the niches 
on either side of the two bow windows hung rare | 
paintings, and Virginie amused herself by looking at | 
them. One of them—a brown old farmhouse with | 
great elms in front, and mountains in the background 

—reminded her of Pomeroy Farm,but it hung so high | 
that she could not get a good view of it, so she| 


was still rather small, but ber motions were gracetvl 
as those of a fawn; her form had rounded into many 
a symmetrical curve, and ber cheek bore the glow of 
perfect health which no ast. however subtle, can ever 
rival. Her hair had grown long, and abundant, and 
fell over hei plump, white shoulders in sinuous 
wreaths of amber light. 

Julius Brent was fsacinated with her at once. For 
eighteen months he had been engaged to Miss Wil- 
mington, but that fact did not prevent him from be- 
ing devoted to every pretty girl he met. You have 
probably seen men who thought it their right to be 
attentive to all women, even alter their solemn 
promise was given to one. Brent was of this nature. 
If Miss Wilmington had suffered the attentions of 
any other man than himself he would have been 
angry, and would have considered himself a very ill- 
used individual, but somehow he did not seem to 
have a very clear realizing sense of the truth of the 
old adage, “It’s a poor rule that will not work both 
ways.” 

Miss Wilmington was an heiress, and it did not so 
much matter that she was eight or tem years the 
senior o; her fiance. She was a tall, faded blonde, 
with very light hair and eyes, anda ap- 
pearance generally. When nature plasned her, it is 
evident that she did not believe in contrasts, for she 
made Miss Wilmington’s skin, eyes and hair alf of 
one color. 























But the heiress bad the reputation of having & 3 ‘ 
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temper not over s veet, or held in very close subjec- 


this by his disinterested gentleman friends, each and 
all of whom would have been delighted to take his 


temper for the sake of her hundred thousand. 
Julius declared himself not afraid of a temper. 


hard, which finished the sentence quite as expres- 
sively as words. 

Virgirie took his devoted attention with haughty 
coolness. She did not like the man, and, besides, 
she had not forgotten how he had wronged her be- 
fore she went away to school. But his deportment — 
toward her now ought to have won her forgiveness 
for the cisrespect of those past days. He studied her 
untiringly, be anticipated her wishes, consulted her 
tastes, aud seemed happy and content to be her slave. 

Mrs. Armitage looked on with some uneasiness. 
She was a proud woman, and a very ambitious one. 
She had never been able to induce Mr. Armitage to 
tell her what he intended todo for Julius in the 
event of his death, and in the uncertainty she 
thought it best for her son to make his future secure 
by marrying a rich woman. She had large hopes 
that her husban.! would leave the greater portion of 
his wealth to herself and Julius, but he was such a 
curious man that one never knew what absurd 
crotchet he might get into his head. Just as likely 
as not be would endow some needy institution, and 
leave Julius out in the cold. 

True, Julius was in business for himself. <A tidy 
law-: flice down town bore the name above its dour, 
in gilt letters: 


*“ JULIUS BRENT: ATTORNEY AT LAw.” 


but Mr. Brent’s receipts never exceeded his expend- 
itures, and people said that he spent twice as much 
time in the cinb room as he did in his office. 

Jalius carried his partiality tor Virginie to such 
an extent that Mrs. Armitage considered it her duty 
to speak to him on the subjcct. She feared his ad- 
miration for her beauty might lead him to break his 
engagement with Miss Wilwington, and it would 
break her beart to have her son marry a girl without 
anatne, even if she was beautiful and the fashion. 
How would she feel when Mrs. Wilson Latillne, and 
Mrs. Juége De Forrest came to congratulate her on 
the marriage of Julius, to have them ask her: 

‘* By the way, who was Mrs. Brent's father? Cliffe! 
Cliffe! It seems to me that I have never heard the 
na‘e in our set.” 

And Mrs. Armitage could readily imagine the 
shrug of the aristocratic shoulders, and the super- 
cilious droop of the eyelid with which those ladies 
would cut Virginie dead, if they knew that she was 
the child of a tov trusting mother. So, the first fa- 
vorable opportunity which offered, Mrs. Armitage 
took Julius to task. He laugbed. 

* Don't be frightened, mother,” said he; ‘I shall 
marry Nan Wilmington. But in the meantime, I 
cannot see that it is any harm to give this pretty 
Virginie a few lessons in flirting; it will keep her in 
practice till she comes out.” 

‘ But, my son, she is pretty, very pretty, and it is 
always dangerous for a young man—” 

“To play with edge tools, in the shape of a pretty 
girl! eh? Well, never fear. I can take care of my- 
self, I believe.” 

But, Julius, who is to take care of Virginie?” 

Julius hesitated a moment in his walk up and 
down the pretty boudoir, then seemed to decide sud- 
denly; took a step forward, stooped over, and whis- 
pered a few rapid sentences in his mother’s ear. 

The effect was startling. Mrs. Armitage sprang to 
her feet, her face flushed purple, ber great eyes flam- 
ing, her white hands clenched. Mother and son con- 
fronted each other for a moment in silence. Then 
she said, *‘ Julius Brent! it is false!” 

He replied, coolly: 

“Very well. Disbelieve me if you wish. Some- 
time you will be convinced of the truth of what I 
have told you!” 

*‘ It cannot be! and yet, if it is—” 

“Mother, are you still anxious about Virginie’s 
purity?” he asked, with peculiar emphasis. 

Every vestige of color had left the lady’s face, and 
her features were set and rigid. 

‘“*No, I am no longer anxious,” she said, slowly; 
“and if this thing is proved to me—” 

“ Well, what then?” 

** Let her beware!” 

Julius smiled—a curiously satisfied smile—which 
had in it no small degree of triumph. 

“Do not get excited, mother; wait and watch. 
I am going down town now.” 

Mrs. Armitage went into her bed-chamber and 
bolted the door. Whatever Julius had revealed to 
her in those few low-spoken words, had stirred her 
proud nature deeply. She paced rapidly to and fro— 
her brows contracted in a lowering frown, her white, 
shapely handa set together so tightly that the small 
pink nails were changed to purple. 

“If this be true!” she muttered, hoarsely; “if in- 
deed it be true, then am I punished. Is it a fact that 
every sin finds even in this world its just recompense? 
Good God! what a mystery this life is! And I— 
what shall Ido? Shall my demeanor change in the 
slightest? Shall I let it be known that I have the 
remotest shadow ofa suspicion? No, I will take the 
advice of Juliuas—watch and wait. And O, there is 
nothing harder for me to dothan that! I wish I was 
patient!’ 

She went to the glass and looked at her reflection 
there. A woman of Mrs. Armitage’s disposition is 
never so utterly overcome by grief as to be wholly 





tiou, and Julius had been more than once warned of | distorted face seemed to horrify her. 


place with Miss Wilmington, and run the risk of her | 
But | 


When once she was his—he said, and shut bis teeth: 





| unmindfal of her personal appearance. ‘The pale, 


“Good heavers!’’ she exclaimed, “‘ what a perfect 
fright Iam! I leck like a woman of seventy!” 

Sbe changed her disordered dress for a pale blue 
thibet, twisted back her luxuriant hair and confined 
it by a silver comb, touched her cheek with rouge, 
| and dusted a little pearl powder over the deep circles 
which enhanced the bri!liancy of her eyes. Then 
she poured a little of some delicate perfume on her 
lace handkerchief, and went down stairs. She found 
Virginie in the library poring over a book. 

“ My dear,” said the lady, softly, “ you will rnin 
your eyes by so much study. Your schocl days are 
| over—lay your books aside now.” 

“ But this history of Ancient Greece is so bewitch- 
ing!” 

“Is it? Well, it is not worth spoiling your beauty 
for. Virginie, you are seventeen, are you not?” 

* Almost eighteen, madam.” . 

** Dear me! how anxious you young people are to 
make the burden of your years as large as possible! 
It is November now, and you were seventeen in 
June?” 

Yes.” 

‘‘ When you are of my age you will always reckon 
your years from the last birthday—even if the next’ 
one is only a day cff in the future. You seem very 
young to me, dear.” 

“As if you were old!” said Virginie, enthusias- 
tically. ‘ Beauty like yours never grows old!” 

“ Little flatterer. Lucille found a gray hair among 
my locks this morning, and there are actually crows’ 
feet at the corners of my eyes!” 

“Tn your imagination only.” 

‘* You are very kind to try to comfort me, Virginie. 
But I came in to talk with you about yourself. Mr. 
Armitage desires that I should give you a party on 
Christinas night, and present you to society. What 
do you say?” 

“Tam not anxious to be exhibited, but I should 
wish to do as you and my kind friend desire.” 

“Obedient child!” said Mrs. Armitage, with an 
emphasis so peculiar that Virginie did not know 
whether she intended the expression as an approval 
or a sarcasm, Mrs. Armitage had a voice whose 
inflections were exquisite. 

The party was decided on, and for two weeks pre- 
vious to Christmas the house of Mrs. Armitage was a 
scene of pleasant confusion. And on Christmas eve 
every window blazed with light. The arrangement 
, of the rooms and the laying out of the supper-tables 

were perfect; there was nothing with which to find 
| fault. Mr. Armitage was lavish of his money, and 

his wife knew how to spend it, which is more than 

can be said of most fashionable women. 
| Virginie Cliffe was beautiful in the nost simple at- 
tire, but in her tasteful evening dress she was peer- 
less. She wore a rose-colored silk, with a white over- 
dress of some diaphanous silky material which tl.ated 
around her like the mists of morning around some 
radiant cloud, which lies at rest in the mid ether 
bathed in the rosy sunshine. Her perfect neck and 
arms were bare, and gleamed white as pearl. Her 
hair was left to float at will—its glory undimmed by 
contining band or comb—and the only ornament she 
wore, beyond a white rose in her bosom, was the 
chain her dying mother had clasped around her neck, 
to which was attached the golden heart. 

Lucille dressed her, exclaiming volubly over the 
effect of very fuld cf drapery, and every ringlet of 
bright hair, and when all was complete she insisted 
on taking her down to Mrs. Armitage’s private sit- 
ting-room, that the family might see and admire. 
Mrs. Armitage was already dressed, and was sitting 
before the grate with her husband and son. Virginie 
entered the apartment blushing and hesitating. 

“You are charming!” said Mrs. Armitage, glanc- 
ing over her, and noting the exquisite flush on the 
soft cheek, and wondering if any one would suspect 
that the pink on her own face was not purely the 
work of nature. 

Julius looked his admiration, and then whispered 
something to her, which brought an angry light to 
her eye and a deeper glow to her face, for singularly 
enough the admiration of the young man always 
made her out of humor. 

“See, Paul!” said Mrs. Armitage, “isn't she 
lovely?” 

Mr. Armitage looked up from the pile of letters he 
was examining, for the evening mail had just been 
brought in, but his gaze was directed not at the 
floating rose colored drapery, nor yet to the beautiful 
face, gleaming pure and sweet trom the clouds of 
sun-bright hair, but upon the slender chain which 
encircled her throat, and upon the golden heart 
which rose and fell with every pulsation of her bosom. 
He was drawn to his feet as if by some magnetic in- 
fluence which he was powerless to resist; he rose 
slowly, took a step toward her, and extended his 
hands. His face was white but luminous, and his 
eyes shone with the steady light you have sometimes 
remarked in the eyes of a powerful clairvoyant. 

‘*Good heavens, Paul!” cried his wife, ‘‘ what is 
the matter? You look like a maniac!” 

He started back, making a strong effort at self- 
control, which was not wholly unsuccessful. 

‘“‘1- I—that is—my head is feeling strangely. Ex- 
cuse me. Yes, Virginie, you are looking well, ex- 
tremely well. Blue is very becoming to you, very.” 

“ Blue!” exclaimed Mrs. Armitage; “blue! why, 
Paul Armitage! there is not a thread of blue about 
her! Where are youreyes? She is dressed in white 
and rose color!” 

**T meant rose color, of course,” stammered Armi- 





or 


ous, 








of color. Rose is beautiful fur you, child, and I trust | 
you will have a very pleasant evening. Half the | 
young men in the city will be jealous of you, Julius; | 
you ought to fee! honored by having such a pearl of 
a young lady to escort.” 

*“‘L trust I appreciate the distinction fully,” said | 
Julius, bowing profoundly. 

Just then a servant entered to say that there was 
a@ countryman at the door who wished to see Miss 
Cliffe. 

“ A countryman!” said Mrs. Armitage; “ tell him 
that Miss Clitte is engaged to-night—” 

But Virginie had sprang past the astonished foot- 
man, and was already at the ball door greeting Tom 
Pomeroy with gayful empressement. 

“0, you dear old Tom!” cried she, shaking his 
hard hand, in a way which would have driven Mrs. 
Armitage distracted to have seen; “ how glad Iam 
that you haye come!” 

‘Tom stood there in a half-dazed sort of way, trying 


would enjoy the music, for he was no mean musician 
himself. Besides, she wanted to inquire about the 
| gray kittens, and the piobald colt, and Mrs, Pomeroy, 
and Sarah Barton, and little Nettie Lane. She ex- 
| pressed her regret in gonuine terms, and made Tom 
promise to call the next day. 
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[Compiled expressly for The Flag of our Union } 


BY JEREMIAH COLBURN. 
JONAS SHATTUCK, 

A SOLDIER in the army of the American Ravolu- 
tion, was born in Pepperell), Massachusetts, Decem- 
ber 2d, 1756. He was of the fifth generation from 
William Shattuck, the first of the name in this coun- 
try, who settled in Watertown, in 1643, at the age of 





to realize that this radiant young beauty, who ap- twenty-one. In 1774, Mr. Shattuck, with other of his 


peared to him like a very queen, was the same girl to! 
whom he had said good-by nearly three years before. | 
Come in, do,” said Virginie; ‘*1—” 
“ T don’t know as it’s best,” said Tom, dubiously, 


“everything is so mighty tine here, and you look so | 


much like the pictures of the Empress Eugenie with 
all that pink silk and stuff roand you, that I am 
almost afraid to venture!” 

** Nonsense, Tom! I am the same Virginie Cliffe 


, patriotic townsmen organized a company of minute 
men, under Captain John Nuttirg, in Colonel Wil- 
liam Prescott’s regiment; and on the 19th of April, 
| 1775, marched to Concord, and fo!lowed the retreat- 
ing British troops to Cambridge, where they remain- 
ei until the battle of Bunker Hill on the 17th of 
' June, 1775. In this battle eight of the Pepperell 


| company were killed; Joseph Spaulding, Nathaniel 


Parker, William Warren, Ebenezer Laughton, Wain- 


who used to go barefoot, and wear calico frocks. | wright Fiske, Jeremiah Shattuck, Ebenezer Pierce 


Don’t ever be afraid of me, Tom Pomeroy.” 
Thus encouraged, Tom decided to venture in, and 


followed Virginie into the room she had just quitted. | 


Mrs. Armitage was horrified at the uncouth figure of 


tons, and the steel watch guard, for Tom’s ambition 
in that respect was gratitied. But Mr. Armitage 
rose, and cordially offered his hand. 


‘* Ah, Mr. Pomeroy, I am pleased to see you! How | lett Cambridge on the 13:h of September, 1775 


do you do? and when did you leave Ridgefield?” 

“Tam middling,” replied Tom; ‘‘ and I came from 
home day before yesterday.” 

Virginie had one little hand on Tom’s arm, and 
was looking up into his honest, sunburnt face wi{h 
an expression which Julius Brent would have given 
his diamond ring to have called to her eyes. 

‘s That is right, Virginie,” said Mr. Armitage; ‘‘ do 
not forget old friends.” And then he made an eff: ort 

to put Tom at his ease by inquiring in regard to 
Ridgetield people, and the crops at Ridgefield. 

But Tom would not be put at ease. Everything 
was so different from what he was accustomed to, ' 
that he could not overcome the feeling of shyness 
which stuck his tongue fast to the roof of his mouth, 
and made him feel in doubt as to the proper disposi- 
tion of his hands and feet. 

“Sit down, Tom,” said Virginie, kindly; “you ' 
must stay to my party. I am coming out to-night.” | 

* Are you?” said Tom; then making a desperate — 
effort, ‘‘ out where?” 

Julius laughed, but Virginie did not change coun- ' 
tenance. She knew too well the fine gold of Tom ; 
Pomeroy’s character to be ashamed of his ignorance 
of city frivolities. 

* Out in the world, Tom. I am to be introduced 
to New York society to-night. You’ll stay and see 
how I bear it—wont you?” 

Tom sat silent a moment, feeling very hot and un- 
comfortable. Not the splendors of the place alone 
overcame him, but he was fully and painfully con- 
scious of the supercilious smile of Mre. Armitage, and 
the undisguised contempt of Julius. Poor fellow! 
he had been saving up his spare change for many 
months with only one end in view—a visit to New 
York to see Virginie. And now, he devoutly wished 
he had not come. Not that lrer reception of him had 
not been sufficiently cordial, but Tom was quick- 
witted, and he was keenly alive to the fact that his 
dress and manners were terribly countritied, and out 
of place in New York. 

His feet were huge, viewed against the light drab 

of the Brussels carpet, his great red hands looked | 
like a pair of smoked hams. And the red satin cra- 
vat with the fringed ends, for which he had paid a 
dollar at Squire Jenkins’s store at Ridgefield Corner, 
and which had given him such a smart look when 
viewed in the seven-by-nine glass in his mother’s 
kitchen, was quite a different affair seen in the great 
pier glass which confronted him in Mra. Armitage’s 
parlor. He began dimly to understand that it would 
be better for Virginie if he did not intrude himself 
longer at Armitage house; and Tom was chivalrous 
enough to consult her good before his own pleasure. 

“T guess I’ll be a going,” said he, rising, and 
standing first on one foot and then on the other, as if 
he was afraid to trust his weight long on one of them 
at a time. 

“Ono,” said Virginie; ‘“ you must certainly stay 
to my party.”’ : 

Tom was sorely perplexed. He confessed to a 
“hankering” after a view of New York upper ten- 
dom as displayed at a fashionable party, and he was 
eager to witness the triumph of Virginie’s beauty, 
but he felt that he should make her the object of un- 
kind remarks, and that he would not do. So he as- 
sumed a brisk, important air which he did not feel. 

‘I am really very sorry,” said he, “ very; but my 
business will not allow me to accept your kind invi- 
tation. Business before pleasure, you know.” 

Now Tom had not a particle of business in New 
York except to see Virginie, bat business is always a 
respectable excuse. 








tage; “the men, you know, are not very good judges 





Virginie was disappointed, for she,wanted Tom to 
see something of fashionable life, and she knew he 


poor Tom, and Julius could not repress a smile as he places where a liberty-pole was erected. 


took note of the swallow-tailed coat, the bright but- | 


and Benjamin Woods. Fight others of the company 
were wounded. Few if any towns of its size in the 
State contributed so many men in the war or the 
Revolution as Pepperell. It was one of the first 
There was 
not a single loyalist within the limits of the town, 

Mr. Shattuck was afterwards a volunteer in Cap- 
tain William Goodrich’s company, under General 
Benedict Arnold, in the expedition for Canala, which 
, ard 
went to Quebec by way of the Kennebec River, and 
through the wildérness of Maine, sutfering intensely 
from cold, fatigue and hunger. 

-On the night of the 30th of December, 1775, the 
American army made the assault on Quebec; the 
brave General Richard Montgomery, who led the at- 


; tack, was killed at the commencement of the action. 


_ The Americans were forced to retreat. Mr. Shattuck 
was one of the party, under Lieutenant Bixby, which 
reached Beaufort, Canada, where they were dis- 
charged, and he returned to his home in Pepperell. 

In December, 1776, he again enlisted in Captain 
Holden’s company, under Colonel Thatcher, and 
served until he was discharged in August, 1777. He 
then enlisted as a corporal in Captain Jewett’s con - 
pany, in the regiment commanded by Colonel Bul- 
lard, and was in the attack on Drummond’s Island 
in Lake George, on the 24th of September, 1777. 

While with a party of his company in a boat he was 
severely wounded in his left leg. Several shot-holes 
were made in the boat by the guns of the British; 
and to prevent it from sinking, notwithstanding his 
wounds, he stripped off his clothes with which he 
made plugs and stopped the leaks, and this saved the 
lives of the crew. He was taken prisoner and carried 
to the fort. After remaining four days in the open 
air, suffering intensely, his leg was amputated four 
inches above his knee. 

In November, he was removed to St. Johns, in 
January, 1778, to Montreal, and in May, to Quebec, 
where he remained three weeks in the hospital. He 
was then put on board the old prison ship Maria, 
and was carried to Halifax. He remained on board 
of this ship and in the garrison at Halifax about 
eighteen weeks; and on the 18th of October, 1778, 
was, with 700 other prisoners, exchanged for British 
subjects. They were sent to Boston crowded together 
in a small ship, and suffered very severely from filth 
and disease. About one hundred died before their 
arrival. He was placed in a hospital where he re- 
mained until January, 177°, when he was able to re- 
turn to his home iu Pepperell. A report had been 
circulated that he was dead; and the joyfal surprise 
that his arrival produced can better be conceived 
than described. Being thus disabled for active labor 
he learned the shoemaker’s trade, which he subse- 
quently followed until within six months of his death. 

In 1784, he removed to Syuam Island, Maine, and 
in company with his brother Levi erected the tide 
grist and saw-mills, since known as the “ Shattuck 
Mil!s.” He received a pension from government 
from 1790 until his death at Westport, Maine, on the 
27th of January, 1847, at the age of ninety years, one 
month and twenty-five days. 





GOOD WORKS. 


“God,” said a minister, to a little boy who stood 
watching a caterpillar spinning a very beautiful co- 
coon, ‘* God sets that little creature a task to dy, and 
diligently and skillfully he does it; and so God gives 
us works to perform in his name and for his sake. 
But were the insect to remain. satisfied forever in 
the silken ball that he is thus weaving, it would only | 
become his tomb. No; forcing a way through it, 
and not resting in it, will the winged creature reach | 
sunshine and air. He must leave his own work Le- | 
hind if he would soar and shine in treedom and joy. 
And 80 it is with the Christian. If he rests in bis 
own work, whatever that may be, he is dead to God 
and lost to glory; he is making of what he may deem | 
virtues a barrier between himself and his Saviour.” 
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Habit is a cable. We weave threads of it every day, | | 


and at last we cannot break it. 
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DOG STORIES. 

Sundolet, Chevalier de Saint-Louis, after serving 
for nearly forty years under the greatest captains of 
the age of Louis X1V., found himself forced to hang 
up his sword upon anail. ‘ Forced” unfortunately 
was the word; for he had grown old and feeble, 
without reckoning a score of wounds, the least of 
which, now, would procure his admission to the In- 
valides. One of his contemporaries has sketched 
his portrait: ‘‘ His wrinkled face is that of a mum- 
mitied frog. He lost his nose at the battle of Fleurus; 
his right eye at the passage of the Rhine; an arm on 
the field of Steinkerque; the left thigh at Malpla- 
qiet; and his lower jaw, carried away by a ball at 
the siege of Valenciennes, has been replaced, more or 
less efficiently, by an artificial substitute.” 

It would be difficult to find a chevalier of any or- 
der more completely dilapidated, and at the same 
time continuing to exist It appears tbat, in spite of 
his defective jaw, Sandelot had an excelient appetite. 
Unfortunately, he had only a france and a half, or 
fifteen pence, per day, to supply his wants. That 
moderate income was insvflicient; and it often hap- 
pened that he had neither roast meat in the cup- 
board, nur bread on the shelf, nor a sou in his purse 
to keep the devil out of it. 

Nevertheless, Saucolet had a dog who answered to 
the name of Capucin. History not having recorded 
why this name was given himin preference to any 
other, we are obliged to do as history has done. 
Weary of fasting and of waiting for the larks to fall 
into his mouth ready roasted, Sandolet came to the 
logical conclusion that, since he had a dog, which dog 
. helped him to consume his revenue, it was only fair 
that the said dog, for his part, should render some 
service in return. Tothe deg’s collar he therefore 
fastened a leather purse, into which when he puta 
letter, Capucin carried it to its address. Jt was a pe- 
tition for pecuniary assistance from some generous 
person of the old soldier’s acq iaintance. ’ 

When the cupboard was bare, Sandvlet opened the 
door, and calling the dog, said to him, ** Come, Capu- 
cin; you see the hutch is empty. You must set to 
work, mon ami,aud try what you can do.” 

At which Capucin mournfully bowed his head, 
shook his ears, tucked his tail between his legs, and 
began to bark—a pantomime which, interpreted, said, 
“I understand. Master is hungry, and so is his 
dog.” 

The letter deposited ia its receptacle, Sandolet said, 
**Go to such or such a place.” The docile messen- 
ger obeyed, and presented himself to the party in- 
dicated with a humble and submissive air. He then 
raised his head to show the letter. Otten, while 
waiting for the answer, Capucin found his way to | 
the kitchen, where they rarely refused him a morsel 
of meat. When at last he got the answer, always 
inclosing a piece of money, he returned to his mas- 
ter as fast as his legs could carry him, and would 
contrive tv make ten or twelve such visits in the 
course of amorning. The collection ended, the mas- 
ter and the dog embraced each other. 

Sandvlet then made a grand display upon the table 
of six, twelve and twenty-tour-sou pieces, and some- 
times even of three and six-franc crowns—all of 
which now are obsvlete—Capucin looking on with an 
approving air. The veteran, slapping his wooden 
leg with his only hand, would exclaim, ‘ Bravo, 
Capucin! bravo, my dog! You have brougiut me 
Balm of Gilead this moraing.” 

Toe rack was stored and the manger filled with 
provisions for several days to come. But dogs will 
cater fur friends cf their own species as well as for 
human proteges. 

A butcher and grazier, named Droubin, residing 
at Semur, is the owner of a capital setter called 
Blaireau. Blaireau, very handseme and thorough- 
bred, would make a first-rate sporting dog; but his 
waster prefers to entrust him with the custody of 
beasts which he turns out to grass and afterwards 
sellsin the euvirons ot Paris. Ata sign from his 
master he sets off alone for the pasture where the 
ballocks are grazing. On arriving, he first runs quite 





work to lick it. The operation finished, he tried to 
lead bis friend away. The poor creature could just 
manage to stand, but walking was quite out of the 
question. After trying to seta step or two he fell 
back on the grass with a stifled groan. What was 
to be done now? Blaireau seemed to reflect fur a 
moment, and then set off for the town as hard as he 
could go, ‘ 

His tirst care on reaching his master’s house was 
to visit the spot where the remains left after meals 
were set apart fur his use. That day there happened 
to be nothing, which was not enough, and Blaireau 
was not the dog to be satisfied with that. He there- 
fore boldly entered the suop where the butcher and 
his man were cutting up the meat fur to-morrow’s 
sale. 

He had formed his plan; to carry it out he bagan 
by treating his master to an extra allowance of extra- 


; fond caresses; and as soon as he judged the moment 


propitious, he placed his two fore-feet upon the 
stall, selected a piece of meat, and tuvk possession of 


it. 

* Blairean, sir! you ratcally fellow!” said the 
butcher. ‘ Will you please to leave that meat 
alure?” 

The dog, instead of running like an ordinary thief, 
humbly approached his master, wagging his tail, 
and still holding the meat in his meuth, seemed to 
be asking his permission tv keep it. 

** You are not squeamish, ma tui!’ sail the butch- 
er, laughing, “to take a slice cf beetsteak that 
weighs five or six pounds.” : 

The dog kept looking at his master, but without 
loosing his hold of the meat. The butcher then took 
it out of his mouth, and returned it to its place upon 
the stall. Blaireau gave a look of despair and 
turned to the door with a melancholy howl. ‘* There 
is something strange in this,” said the butcher to 
himself. ‘It isthe first time he has ever touched a 
scrap of meat in the shop. He must have a reason 
for doing it: I should like to find out.” He recalled 
the dog and gave him the meat in question. 

Blaireau jumped round the shop for juy, and then 
bolted headlung into the street. The butcher fol- 
lowed him with his eyes until he disappeared ina 
narrow lane that led out of the town. Blaireau, 
like the good Samaritan, was soon at the wounded 
waytarer’s side, inviting him to partake of the sup- 
ply, to which the other did not require mnch press- 
ing. He ate, or rather devoured, three-quarters of 
tbe beef, although underdone, after which Blaireau 
finished what was left. The two dogs spent the 
night together, sleeping side by side. 

Early the next morning Blaireau returned to the 
house, accompanied by a dog that limped on three 
legs, and whom he invited to take possession of his 
kennel. He then collected bones and scraps in the 
shop, after which the friends enjoyed their breakfast 
together, one lying inside the kennel, the other with- 
out. Nevertheless, Blaireau’s care of his patient 
did not make him neglect his duty; he watched the 
beasts in the pasture as usual, only he returned 
three or fur times in the course of the day to make 
sure that the invalid wanted for nothing, and that 
he was not turned out of his resting-place. 

In a week the patient was nearly cured. It is 
right to mention that the good-natured butcher has- 
tened his recovery by washing the wound. The first 
visit the companions paid to the pasture was a scene 
of irrepressible frolic and gambol: Blaireau was the 
happiest dog in the world. 

The rest of the story is very soon told. One dog 
could not live without the other, and the butcher 
did not care to separate them. Observing that they 
had abandoned the kennel because there was not 
room enough for them both to sleep in it, he had a 
larger one made fur their accommodation; and it was 
in this that M. Drouhin showed M. Richebourg the 
canine inseparables sleeping side by side. 
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LINSEED TEA FOR SICK HORSES. 


Linseed tea is not only a valuable restorative for 
sick horses, but it is exceedingly useful in cases of 








round the meadow, then stops, locks at the cattle, 
and seems to count them. That done, he lies down 
at some distauce from them, but always in sucha! 
way asto keep them in sight. Atdusk, Blaireau | 
quits the pasture and leisurely trots howe again. 

Oue day he found along the road another dog of | 
about his own size, who lay behind a bush uttering | 
plaintive cries. Whether through curiositf¥ or a 
more benevolent motive, Biaireau halted and exam- 
ined the stranger, whom he found qaite worn out 
and frightfally thin, and who had, moreover, a large 
wound in his thigh, which appeared to huve been | 
tiade by the blade of a scythe. The wound had ! 
ceased to bleed, but it was covered with clotted blood ° 
and caked over with dirt and dust. It had been in- ! 
flicted three or four days ago, and, according to all 
appearance, the poor creature during that time had | 
taken no nuurishivent wuatever. He evidently sut- 
fered quite as much from fatigue and extLaustion as — 
trom the effects of the wound. 

On seeing anotber dog approach him, the invalid | 
appeared to take courage aud revive.* He probably 
had dragged himself tu that spot in order to die be- 
hind the thicket; and now, when he believed him- 
self completely abandone, there arrived a friend, 
perhaps a saviour! He fixed on Blaireau a supplica- 
ling look, and then, with a groan, presented his 
wounded limb, as much as to say, “* Ouly see what a 
vitiable state Lam in. Try what you can dv to help 
me, there’s a good fellow.” 

Biaireau in Lis way responded to the appeal. He 
urst smelt at the patient’s wound, and then set to 





inflammation of the membranes peculiar to the organs 
of respiration and digestion; it shields and lubricates 
the same; tranquillizes the irritable state of the 
parts, and favors healthy action. We have pre- 
scribed linseed tea in large quantities during the 
last month, for horses laboring under the prevailing 
influenza; they seemed to derive much benefit from 
it, and generally drank it with avidity. Aside trom 


the benetit we derive from the action of mucilage | 


and vil, which the seed contains, its nutritive ele- 
ments are of some account, especially when given to 
animals laboring under soreness in the orgauas of de- 
glutition, which incapacitates them from swallowing 
more solid food. Iu the event of an animal becom- 
ing prostrated by inability to masticate or swallow 
food, linseed tea may be resorted to, and in cases of 
irritable cough, the addition of a little honey makes 
it still more useful. Inthe latter form, it may be 
given to animals laboring under acute or chronic 
disease of the urinary apparatus, more especially of | 
the kidneys. 

‘Vo prepare it: put a couple of handfuls of the | 
seed into a bucket, and pour a gallon and a haif of | 
boiling water upon it. Cover it up a sbort time, | 
and then add a couple of quarts of cold water, and | 
it will be fit for use. 
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Law, like a razor, requires a “ strong back,” keen- | 


| ness, and an excellent temper. Many of those who j 


risk a second operation. 
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[We shall be pleased to receive communications from 
brethren in all parts of the world.) 
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AN INTERESTING OCCASION. 


At the quarterly meeting of Robert Lash Lodge, 
Chelsea, on the 26 h ult., an event of great interest 
occurred, that will give a new impetus to this young 


stances. Brother Daniel E. Chase, of Henry Price 
Lodge, Charlestown, had been elected an honorary 
member of the Lodge, for his many distinguished 
favors towards the fraternity of Chelsea, to which 
compliment he :esponded by the presentation of a 
beautiful banner to the Lodge, which was the event 
alluded to. It was mads a matter cf mystery, but 
one or two besides the W. M. being aware of the in- 
tention of the conor. Intimations were given that 
something was on tbe tapis, and there was a full 
attendance of the merobers and the principal ofiicers 
of the other Masonic bodies. Brother Chase was de- 
layed by work in his own Lodge until the heel of the 
evening, and it was observed, by the unenlightene:, 
that a great disposition was manifest in the W. M. to 
have everything done to eke out the routine of a 
business meeting, and all the Masonic law and 
morals available were read fur the enlightenment of 
the Lodge, the amiable secretary laboring through 
the ponderous lessons in the “ Book of Constitutions’ 

with a zeal that was truly commendable, and an 
eloquence that carried home these solid truths with 
a new conviction. This was succeeded by a period of 
lecturing that showed remarkable proticiency, when 
the mystery was all explained by the appearance of 
Brother Chase and retinue, escorting the banner. It 
was a complete surprise, and most agrecable. 

Brother Chase then proceeded, in an exceedingly 
eloquent and touching speech, to present his gitt— 
the manner enhancing the graces of his composition 
—‘ the symbol of peace and an emblem of benevolence, 
charity and fraternal love.” Though pre-eminently 
an order of charity, they were of necessity, he said, 
warring against all uncharitableness and selfishness. 
The world is full of suffering, and gri-f, and tears; 
therefore, society failing in its duty, herein is our 
battle-field, and it becomes our duty, beneath our 
banner, to prosecute the war against what is selfish, 
unjust and inhuman, *‘ until that evil of sorrow that 
sweeps over the earth and swells upward even to the 
heavens, bearing the story uf a suffering world to the 
eternal throne, is subdued and changed to an anthem 
of grateful joy.” ; 

W. Tracy P. Cheever, in behalf of the W. M. and 
brethren of Robert Lash Lodge, received the banner, 
in a strain of great impressiveness awakened by the 
occasion, duly recognizing the generosity of the 
donor in this instance, and the zeal and fidelity dis- 
played constantly by him in all his Masonic rejations. 
He claimed for banners more than symbolic signifi- 
cance—they are both spear ard shield in the warfares 
of life, iuspiring courage and strengthening the de- 
fence of principle—alluding gracefully to their high 
office in our late struggle, and pledging the Lodge to 
a@ cherished regard for the giver, ever kept in view 
by the muniticence of his offering. 

Tbe bauner is one of great beauty, painted in 
Savory’s best style, who had carte blanche from 
Brother Chase regarding the expense, with the di- 
rection to make it the handsomest banner in the 
Commonwealth, and in this be hxs succeeded. Its 
front, of white siik, bears a full-sized portrait of 
Robert Lash, whose saintly lineaments are preserved 
with a life-likeness marvellous to see, in view of the 
excceding delicacy of such work. This is surrounded 
with a gokien wreath, surmounted, upon a blue lap, 
with the name, “ Robert Lash Lodge.” The reverse, 
of blue, bears the symb lic representation, by min- 
iature figures, of Faith, Hope and Charity, which is | 
the seal of the Lodge, with the motto, ‘‘ Fides, Spes, | 
Charitas*’ These are admirably executed, reveal- . 
ing, like the portrait, the highest style of art. The | 
banner is surrounded by bullion fringe of the richest 
description, with heavy pendent golden tassels, and 
the stwft, elaborately wrought, renders it, complete, 
all that its douor intended. The staff bears a silver 
plate with the simple inscription, ‘‘ Presented to 
Robert Lash Lodge by Bro. Daniel E Chase.” 

The brethren feel justly proud of their banner, and 
it will lave « place assigued it in the Lodge on every 
communication. 
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MENOTOMY R. A. CHAPTER. | 








At the last regular meeting of Menotomy R. A.| 
Chapter, of Arlington, a delegation from the Grand | 
Chapter, and a large number of brethren from sur- 
rounding Chapters visited the organization. The 
work of the Chapter was inspected by the Grand 
Officers, after which Comp. W. T. Stowe, in behalf 
of the members, presented to J.C Bilasdel, H. P., a | 
valuable diamond pin, in token of their appreciation 
of his valuable services in organizing the Chapter, 


'and for the faithful and impartial manner in which | short attack, of erysipelas. 


he has discharged the duties of his office. 


' 
Lodg3, commenced under such favorable circum- 
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stone’ of a Fund for Charity. A bountiful collation, 
proviied by friends of the Chapter from Boston, was 
served by the Tiler, James Baston, in the banqnet 
hall below. The occasi n was one of great pleasure, 
and by the generous gift ef Comp. Blasdel was also 
made one of las‘ing b2nefit. 


(Written for our Masonic Department.) 


THE OLD SEXTON. 
BY B. P. SHILLABER. 
“This, in imitation of the old English ballad of the 
“Brave Captain Patten," relates to the death of Mr. 


Charles White, of Chelsea, who for many years officiated 


as sexton, and in that capacity became in sympathetic 
rapport with all the sorrow of his vicinity. 


The news comes sadly to our cars— 
The good old man has fiown, 
Who long hath furnished others’ biers, 
And now hath filled his own! 
In Death's employ his lot was cast— 
Prime minister of woe— 
Andeore it grieves us, at the last, 
That we shall look on the face of the Old Sexton no mo. 


A rough and rugged man was he— 
A man of sturdy mould— 
One might not from the surface see 
The feeling that controlled; 
But all of woman's tenderness 
Dwelt in the heart below, 
As hundreds he has soothed confess, 
Who will look on the face of the Old Sexton no mo. 


Where Death his fatal dart had thrown, 
Ilis was the tender task 
To do the last sad office known 
Humanity might ask. 
What feeling care, what gentle grace 
Did he alway bestow! 
Ah, many sigh, wh» this retrace, 
That they ‘ll look on the face of the Old Sexton no mo. 


He had few words withal to soothe, 
3ut they were of the best, 
That served the waves of grief to smooth, 
And comfort the distrest; 
But action more than word declared 
His kindly feeling's flow, 
And sadder they, whose grief he ‘s shared, 
That they ‘ll behold the face of the Old Sexton no mo. 


Where grief in ostentatious guise 
Demanded proud display, 
He 'd to the great occasion rise 
In a befitting way; 
Who ‘ve Seen him wave the bannered pall, 
And ope Death's portmanteau,* 
Will sigh, as they his form recall, 
That they shall see the face of the Old Sexton no mo. 


The strong, the weak, the old, the young, 
Like objects of his care, 
He made no difference among, 
Nor ‘twixt the plain and fair; 
Impartially he gave them room 
Beneath the flowers or snow, 
And mourners over many a tomb 
Will sigh that they shall look on the Old Sexton no mo. 


Impartial minister of fate, 
The high and low he served; 
Insignia or costly plate 
Him ne'er from duty swerved 
He closed from s!,i:t with equal care 
The rich and poor in woe, 
And all will in the sorrow share 
That they ‘ll look on the face of the Old Sexton no mo. 


And now he's gone—the pitying earth 
Tias closed above is breast ; 

The flowers will soon spring into birth, 
And bloom above his rest; 

W inile we above his dust shall say, 
As breezes whisper low, 

* Ah, sad ‘twill be, and well it may, 
For we shall look on the face of the Old Sexton no mo."* 


* A jointed trestle, made to fold in the form of a port- 
manteau, used on public occasions. 
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SOCIAL VISITATION.— Palestine Encampment, of 





Chelsea, have received an invitation trom their 
brethren of the Dewitt Clinton Commandery of 
Portsmouth, N. H., to visit them at some early peri- 
od, and they have accepted, fixing some time in 
April for the visitation. From the well-known hos- 
pitality of the Portsmouth Sir Kuights, a good time 
may be anticipated. 


“~_———eeeee eee” 


BECOME A MAson.—While the Duke of Edin- 
burgh was in Australia, he manifested a strong de- 
sire to become a Freemason, so the fraternity hon- 
ored him by initiating him to all the secrets of the 
craft. Oar old tried friend Murden, of ‘* Gold Hunt- 
ing” and * Bushranging” notoriety, pow a member 
of the Victoria Province cabinet, is Senior Warden of 
the Lodge in which the duke received his degrees. 
We hope that Brother Marden will send usa full 
account of the proceedings for publication in the 
FLAG OF OUR UNION. No Coubt but he will do <o 
unless official duties prevent him from taking the 
time requisite. . 

DEATH OF A WELL KNOWN CITIZEN.~ Mr. George 
H. Cunningham, of this city, died last week, after a 
Mr. Cunningham was a 
native of Dostun, and enjorcd the contidenceand 


The remarks of Comp. Stowe were responded to in | esteem of a large number of our citizens, who fyand 
once get “shaved with ease and expedition,” seldom a feeling manner by Comp. BlasJel, who “ capped ” | him a reliable and upright man. He was a member 


lthe whole by laying a very substantial ‘“‘corner of the Masonic fraternity. 
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THIRTY LONG YEARS. 


'Twas a fair wind blew the ship from port, 
Her sails were as white as the ocean spray; 
If she carried a crew of a doubtful sort, 
My Archie went out in her, mate, that day. 


I stood in the “ lantern "’ a long, long while, 

Till the speck was lost in the furthest sky; 
And the lighthouse-man said, with a kindly smile, 
“T see her, my girl, in the full moon's eye. 


“She's a tight old craft, and never you fret, 
For Archie ‘s a seaman from stem to stern; 
He'll keep her true to her course, you bet— 
True to her course by a windlass-turn. 


“It's only a matter of sixty days,— 
Sixty, or mayhap a trifle more,— 
And you'll see the old ship again ‘in stays,’ 
Riding ‘ ataunt’ off yonder shore. 


“There! you're a sailor's lass, you know; 
God's on the ocean by day and night; 
So now, be hearty, and go below, 
While I clear the lantern and trim the light." 


Thirty long years it was, to-day, 
Since from the lantern I went that night; 
Leaving the speck to dissolve away, 
Leaving my kinsman to trim his light. 


Thirty long years I've looked in vain 

For the speck to rise from the further sea; 
Never, O, never my eyes again 

Shall gaze on my Archie, nor his on me! 


Yesterday, one with a foreign speech 
Told me a terrible tale of woe: 

Of a vessel found on a desert beach, 
Wrecked there thirty long years ago. 


Timbers rotted, and beams all bare, 
A skeleton ship and a skeleton crew 
Lay on the sands in the tropic air— 
Vessel and mariners well I knew! 


~ I am a woman of nigh threescore, 
With a silvered head and a shaking hand; 
Archie lies stark on that tropic shore, 
For “ God's on the ocean as well as the land!" 


“ > 
+ 


CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
Ender the Southern Cross. 


BY CHARLES H. DAVIS. 








A SCENE FROM INFERNO.—FIGHT WITH 
ROBBERS.—SAVED BY THE DEAD! 


On they came, their bleared, flaming eyes glaring 
at us from the openings in the foliage. There were 
@ dozen or twenty excited Indians in the advancing 
party, and they were charging with nothing but 
long, unwieldy spears, headed with sharp bone. 
They were within twenty feet, huddled together, and 
by a simultaneous movement they elevated their 
clumsy weapons to push aside the heavy branches 
which hung drooping between us and them. 

Marco had gained his feet; a glance told him the 
tale. He saw his chance. His nerves and muscles 
tightened, and his grip grew like a vice. 

“Come on,” he cried, springing ahead with gleam- 
ing blade. ‘ Give them the knife!” 

The clear, cold steel glittered in our grasp as we 
sprang afterhim. Easily thrusting aside and rushing 
under the lee of the now useless Indian spears, We 
set to business with the fury of madmen. A few 
silent but ferocivus thrusts of the naked knife apiece, 
the spirting of a dozen streams of blood, the piling at 
our feet of a breastwork of dead Indians, and the 
work was done. 

But below, a hundred feet down the bank, the 
human torrent was rising, surging—and now the 
immense mass of at least fifieen hundred Indians 
was pouring along the heights, rushing in maddening 
fury upon—three mex ! 

But we had the advantage of situation. We were 
the highest, and could strike down, besides the pro- 
tection of our barricade of curpses. Our tactics were 
now altered to suit the occasion. As we dropped 
upon our knees, a shower of arrows whizzed with 
deadly force about a foot above our heads. We rested 
our rifles on the topmost body «f the barricade, and 
carefully sighted the barrels. On they came. A few 
of the foremost had caught a gtimwpse of us, and their 
shouts rent the air, reverberating in an answering 
peal of fury from below. We could see their tufted 
heads—two of the boldest and most zealous leading 
the rest; and one, a fierce Mapona, with hideous 
mien, carrying his leather shield upon his left arm, 
and bearing aloft in his right hand a huge hatchet, 
like a broadaxe, was rushing at us from a distance of 
a dozen feet. 

“Ready! Careful! Blaze!” cried Frank. 

Our three reports echoed like resounding thunder 
along the wooded sides of the amphitheatre; the two 
leaders tottered in their tracks, and rolled down at 
the feet of those below them, while the Mapona 
leaped into the air, and fell back motionless. 

The check was but momentary. The front ranks 
were supported by those below them. The crowd 
rushed into sight, and a shower of arrows whizzed 
point blank at our faces, but buried themselves in 
the barricade of dead bodies. As they pressed on, 
Frank and | discharged our more easily loaded rifles 
at them, felling three, as before. Then flinging our 
heavy weapons aside, we drew our revolvers, and 
made them eat dust, one afier another in rapid suc- 
cession. They were now spreading out and advanc- 
ing on either hand; right, left and front, we were 
hemmed in. They were crowding on, their deadly 


ranks looming within twenty feet of us, Our 1 rear 
alone was open. But we well knew that flight would 
be worse than useless. Our backs, exposed for a 
second, would have been riddled with a hundred 
arrows. Our fate seemed sealed. I hastily rammed 
a charge into myrifle. As I replaced my ramrod, 
and coolly raised the hammer to cap the piece, I saw 
Marco discharge his gun at the nearest Indian, and 
then dropping it, seize his faithful favorite—his knife 
—with a fierce, final grip. His face, his whole air 
and manner were charged with despairing fury. With 
a powerful spring, and before we could prevent him, 
he was over the barricade, and had rushed upon the 
living, bristling front of his countrymen. Nothing in 
the annals of uncivilized warfare could ever have 
surpassed the terrific onslaught of this giant man 
upon the serried crowd around him. The Indians, 
defenceless from lack of weapons adapted to hand-to- 
hand encounter, fell before his avenging sickle in 
numbers. Then, wounded, gashed, bleeding and 
shrieking, they swept back in vain upon those who 
pushed them remorselessly, helplessly on from below ; 
and still Marco cut and slashed, aud drove his knife 
home with the redoubled fury ot a dozen demons. 
For a moment we stood aghast at this whulesale 
slaughter and flow of blood. ‘ He will cut his way 
through!” was on my lips, with the rising determi- 
nation to throw myself into the gap he had made. 

But no; the crowd surged up from below; they swept 
round from right and left. He was on the point of 
being surrounded, and a tawny wretch held a flint 
axe above his skull. Frank drew a bead and fired, 
dropping the savage as he stood axe in hand. Two 
powerful fellows seized his knife-uarm, and then the 
crowd prepared to close with arush. As easily as 

though they had been infants, Marco, by a skillful, 

sudden step, tripped the villains, and seizing both, 

one in each hand, by the hair of the heai, all together 
lost. their footing, and went tumbling and rolling 

among the wild crowd, down the embankment, Marco 

still keeping his hold as in a death-grip. 

Upon the sudden descent of Marco in the crowd— 

whose mauceuvres occupied much less time in the 

execution than I have in their relation—the Indians 

had become for the moment entirely absorbed in the 

unequal combat, paying but little attention to us. 

The opportunity was not neglected. We found on 

turning, however, that our flight was cut off; fora 

party, separate from the grand multitude of Indians 

who had been advancing trom the right and left, and 

whom the thick foliage had prevented from witnessing 

the progress of the tight, had deployed to our rear, 

and were setting off in hot pursuit, supposing us 

already to have escaped. They had not yet seen us— 

not even the few outside stragglers of the groups 

who at that moment surrounded us at fifty yards’ 

distance—among the impenetrable trees. 

* This way—quick!” And Frank swung himself 
into a close-boughed tree. I followed his example, 

and mounted into its neighbor. From our screen of 
leaves we could now distinctly observe the progress 

of the fray, which seemed to have been again renewed 

in the lower part of the amphitheatre. 

To our astonished gaze was this time pr ted a 


pect that their motives in rescuing ng hie body had been | 
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not altogether too charitable. 

‘See!’ said Frank, in a low tone, from his tree- 
top; “they have his knife. They will skin him, I 
know,” he continued, ina lower and more hollow 
tone. ‘“ Marco has stated to me their custom. When 
a victim violates his faith, they kill, then flay, and 


faithful. Yhey regard it—and to my mind correctly 
—as the deepest disgrace that can fall upon their 
remains.” 


my head, not caring to witness the horrid experiment. 
When I looked again, the wizards were putting 


heat and life to the frame at its point of exit. It 


aged Spanish chieftain, Valdonia, down whose throat 
the Indian cazique, his captor, poured molten gold, 
tauntingly bidding him at fast to satisfy his inordinate 
rapacity, and take his fill of what he had life long so 
greedily coveted. 

“Aha! see!” cried Frank, eagerly, whose nerves 
were as cool as ice, ‘ They cannot stanch it; the 
wound is too large. The skin must be whole.” 

The Maponas had, for some reasons, suspended 
their manipulation of their victim. A dozen caziques, 
or petty chiefs, seized him, stripped his clothing from 
his body, and then, without ceremony, threw him 
naked out of sight into the lake. My gaze was fasci- 
nated to the spot. 1 fancied I saw, moments after 
the last ripples had died away and the surtace be- 
come smooth again, a dark object, like the tin of a 
fish, move across the glassy expanse, just visible at 
the top; and perhaps my overstrained vision conjured 
to my senses the pale, ether-like shape of a man 
emerge at the further edge of the lake, and, like the 
will-o’-the-wisp, disappear silently and suddenly in 
the now deserted forest shades. 

Don’t lose a second,” cried Frank. 
disposed of him ; now they’ll think of us.” 
Already the seething mass was again advancing 
toward the scene of the dreadful struggle; toward 
the spot where we lay concealed. We clambered 
noiselessly down. The natives had disappeared from 
our rear. A hurried glance behind us, and then, 
clutching our rifles, we fled. 

How we were ever enabled, by a kind Providence, 
to thread our way out of these horrid wilds, 1 never 
knew. We were thoroughly content to witness no 
more of the Indian carnival. Their strange, disgust- 
ing rites, their diabulical, miduight orgies, had come 
to possess for us a terror rather than a fascination. 

I will not weary the reader’s patience as the im- 
penetrable road wearied mine; leading through un- 
dergrowth, through reeds and marshes, and amid 
forests so close and woven with trunks, and foliage, 
and creepers, as to defy penetration. Thirty miles 
per day we considered good progress, and at length 
it was accomplished, and the rich perfumes, the en- 
chanting colors, and the mellow bird-music of wood- 
land life was left for the dry realities of the arid 
p We now travelled with more ease, and at 


“ They’ve 





scene of blood and slaughter more terrific than the 
last. In the very centre of the now infuriated mob 
of armed Indians, yelling and frantic, and striving 
madly to close upon their victim, stood Marco, wield- 
ing his murdering knife. And now it was that his 
enormous, almost superhuman strength began to tell 
against the tearful odds on ail sides of him. Swing- 
ing, with his ponderous arm, the long, keen shatt of 
steel around his head, thrusting, slashing and hew- 
ing down the furemost of his assailants witb a light- 
ning-like rapidity and a powerful ferocity, he cleared 
and kept a circle of ten feet or more around his : 
herculean form in that dense, swaying, Yelping mass, 
who shrank howling back in dread terror, despite | 
they were pricked and gvaded on by the spears of 
those behind them; and ever the pile of human 
forms, extinct of lite, rose around him, like a circular 
barricade. 

At length the fearful fury of the multitude had 
worked to its climax. Like a prisoned ocean, it must 
burst. For a second, the living mass swayed back- 
ward on every side, as if to cease the contest and cede 
the mastery to the heroic spirit of their iutended vic- 
tim. And then the hush that followed was awful. 
Like a pent-up, bviling current, it was gathering 
strength. It was but a single instant, and then, as 
if by common, magnetic impulse, the whole vast con- 
course, like ten thuusand demons loosed by Beelzebub 
for a charge, heaved again, and launched its united 
power toward the common centre, those in the rear 
overwhelming and trampling those nearest the hero, 
the more furious leaping upon the shoulders of the 
rabble, aud treading upun the conglumeration of 
humanity in front of them, till a bridge of bodies had 
risen, poured in, and overpowered their victim. 

Marco sank, a spear sticking deep in his side; we 
saw his blood flow, his arm drop; we knew all was 
over with him. We now waited to see him torn in 
pieces. To our surprise, a hideous heathen, whom 
we recognized as the chiet Mapona, suddenly appeared 
in the midst, and apparently ordered the body taken 
care of. In these orders he was assisted by the uther 
Maponas, who, coming upon the scene in a consider- 
able squad, dispersed the blvodthirsty wreiches, 
striving to wreak their vengeance on the inanimate 
corpse of Marco, and lifting the body, bore it to the 
side of the black lake. 

* Lvok!” whispered I to 'vank, as the scene now 


length struck the great highway to Buenus Ayres, 
but at a great distauce trom any settlement. We 
could not, therefore, procure horses, although they 
swarmed the plain around usin droves. The heat 
increased. The southern summer had begun. We 
were not disposed to add to our weariness by the 
foolish experiment of endeavoring, on fuot, to capture 
a@ steed, and so we tuddled on, using our rifles for 
staves, subsisting upon the hares we saw in abun- 
dance, aud were prepared to todule still further, but 
at noon, one day, we were agreeably overtaken by a 
caravan travelling toward Buenos Ayres. This cara- 
van consisted of four teams, of six yoke of oxen each, 
drawing the huge, high-wheeled pampas wagons in 
use for transportation in this region. The tops of 
these wagons were formed by neatly stretching hides 
over huge hoops bent above the body. ‘They were 
furnished with doors at each side, were closed at each 
end, but provided with windows. ‘They were filled 
with men, and one or two contained a complete fam- 
ily. The drivers were at first unwilling to take us 
on board, but Frank displayed a real or two, which 
appeared to exert a considerably modifying influence 
upon their determiuation. We fuund the inside of 
these vehicles to be exceedingly comfortable, and the 
opportunity for a siesta on the beds and coverlids was 
exceedingly grateful to our exhausted bodies. In- 
deed, these waguns are fitted up expressly for night- 
travel, in order to avoid the heat of the sup, which 
burns the pampas here with torrid fervency in the 
summer—the only season of the year when the road 
is passable. 

Our fellow-travellers were nearly all Buenos 
Ayreians and Chilians,en route from Mendoza to 
the former city. They were sociable, and on the 
second day we learned we were now passing a much- 
dreaded spot; the frequent scene of robberies and 
murders comunitted upun the passengers in caravans 
by a mounted horde of Indians and half-breed 
rangers. We were approaching the edge of a woud, 
which we were told skirted the plain away back to 
the forests from which Frank and I had just emerged. 
Here was the lair from which these famed freebooters 
issued upon their prey. A driver reported a party @ 
week preceding us tu have been murdered to a man 
by the enraged robbers, because they happened to 
have no money. In point of loss on this score in case 
of an adventure, Frank and myself were easy, as our 





shifted, and the human mass gathered round the 
priests of their deity, though at a respectful distance. j 
‘* What are they doing?” | 





The operations of the Maponas now led me to sus- 


; pockets were then conveniently low; part of our mo- 


tive in reaching Buenos Ayres being to receive a re- 


| mittance there awaiting us, from Frank’s banker and 


my honored paternal. 


then bury, keeping the hide as a terror to the un- 





We had slowly skirted the edge of these woods fo for 
| balf an hour, when I was roused by the terrible jolt- 
| ing of the wagon, and became aware that the oxen 
‘had become frightened, and suddenly changed their 
steady pace fora heavy gallop. In some alarm we 
looked out, and saw, dismayed, a body of twenty 
mounted, villanous-looking fellows, carrying car- 
bines, just emerging from the wood, and urging their 
steeds after our caravan. They were coming on ina 
kind of leisurely hurry, as if expecting an easy prey, 
| A glance showed us the inequality of the race—tor 


“My God!” I ejaculated in horror, turning away race it was now. The oxen were stretching them- 


selves at a ponderous gallop, and the wagons bounded 
| and vaulted along, threatening to overturn. Our 


living coals to the gushing wound in his side, as if to | | team was next to the front; there were two wagons 
stanch and dry the blood; or, in mockery, to restore | behind us. 


Of a sudden, ouroxen became wilder and 
more frantic. They sprang from the track, and, 


reminded me forcibly of the story of the heroic and | veering a little, passed the foremost team. We were 
| now ahead, and going at a speed I had little dreamed 


' the clumsy brutes capable of, although I did not 


reflect that these cattle had been wild at their birth. 

The suddenness of the affair bad not allowed as yet 
of our action. » The passengers were rousing and feel- 
ing for their arms. A couple of huge robbers were 
this moment overhauling us, one on either side. 
Frank and I deliberately raised our rifles, and fired 
from the windows. The two men fell to the ground, 
and their borses galloped on. As we had reloaded, 
the report of # carbine rang out in our rear to the 
left. We turned, to see the nigh ox of our foremost 
yoke suddenly spring furward, turn t» the right, and 
dragging the whole team with him, dash madly for- 
ward for a rod, and then fall, while the remaining fill 
yoke sprawled in a long, kicking leap. The sudden 
shock of stopping, and the sidling jerk in turning,” 
caused the forward wheel of the wagon to break, and 
down we went in a heap, tumbling out, and over one 
another, and mixing in indescribable confusion. So 
unexpected had been this denouement, that we had 
only time to look, when the band of rangers, who had 
been riding side by side in a body to pass our train on 
the right, and cut us off and force us against the 
woods on the left, thus suddenly hemmed in their 
course by the long heap of rolling oxen, tried to rein 
in and turn; but their headway was too great, and 
in a twinkling the whole pack of eighteen horsemen 
were rolling and leaping among the inverted heels 
and stumbling bodies of their horses. Some flew 
over the heads of their brutes, and some went side- 
ways; but the majority went, horse and rider, all in 
a heap, cursing and yelling. We saw our chance, 
and, leading on the passengers, who were determiried 
to fight for their lives, we rapidly administered terri- 
ble doses of death-pills. The robbers had extricated 
themselves, and though unhorsed, were fighting like 
incarnate furies. Little would our lives have been 
worth to us could they at that moment have com- 
pelled a general surreader. We were four to one of 
the robbers, but the Chilians, poorly armed, had a 
most unwholesome dread of the carbines of the 
rangers, which they swung about their heads with 
terrible effect, clubbing three of our party at a sweep. 
They hung back, and seemed to look to us. We had 
led them into the fight; we must get them out of the 
scrape. Already there were but ten more robbers, 
and these—rightly judging that as we did the fight- 
ing, ourselves once disposed of, the rest could be 
forced to an easy tlight—deployed from the compact, 
circular body in which they had stood and returned 
the faint blows of the Chilians, and ere we knew it 
we were surrounded. It was now give and take, and 
the heavy blows from our clubbed rifles rattled 
against the butts of their weapons, and—on their 
beads. The party outside the ring could not assist 
us, or dared not. Matters grew hopeless. They 
were closing in, and drawing their knives behind our 
backs. Murdered we must be in an instant more. 
We heard a familiar and peculiar yell, as of smothered 
fury. A huge furm battered down three of the rob- 
bers behind us, and was at our side, laying heavy, 
splitting blows upon the bare skulls and foreheads of 
our assailants. The two yet unhurt fled. Paralyzed 
and astounded at this superhuman aid arriving so 
opportunely, we raised our eyes, and beheld the tow- 
ering, living furm of—Makrco! 

I cannot describe what followed on that bloody 
scene of ruin. When the dead robbers had been 
buried, their arms collected, and the teams mended 
and once more got under way, he told us his stury— 
simple but marvellous. It seemed my fancy bad not 
deceived me in picturing the form of a man emerging 
and escaping from the black lake. The living cuals 
which the savages applied to his wound, calculating 
on a different effect, had, in fact, saved his life; hal 
stanched the blood, and his plunge into the lake bad 
aroused his only dormant vitality and consciousness; 
and when he rose to the surface he knew all, and took 
care to keep the most of his person beneath the 
water. Fortune favored his escape when he reached 
the opposite side of the lake, as the attention of the 
savages was at that time occupied with our pursuit. 
He had travelled naked through the woods, till he 
had met a Ranquelle warrior, whose clothes and axe 
he had unceremoniously appropriated. He bad kept 
on through the forest in the direction of Buenos 
Ayres, hardly hoping to hear from us, whom he be- 
lieved destroyed by the Indians, and a miraculous 
providence had brought him to the edge of the clear- 
ing just in time to see the latter part of the tight, and 
rescue his old friends, whom he believed to have been 
in spirit-iand. 

“Buenos Ayres in two days more!” cried Frank, 
who, as well as myself, was not sorry to be so near 
the borders of civilization once again. 

The heavy wagon rattled away, and at nightfall we 





all three slept together, as of yore. 
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THE SEASONS. 
BY AN INVALID. 
1 love the spring, 
It seems to bring 
Fresh breezes from the Adria 
(The wind, at least, 
Is from the east, 
And gives me agonies rheum: 


When summer's here 
I hold it dear— 

Of flowery wealth a graciou 
(Although I've got, 
Whene'er it''s hot, 

Some touches of a sluggish |) 


When autumn hints, 
With beauteous tints, 
‘That summer's song has its c 
1 love it well: 
(Though, truth to tell 
1 know it brings me influenza 


And winter's snow 
1 love also— 

For snow a seasonable sight tr 
(Although there are 
Cough, cold, catarrh, 

Diptheria, phthisis and bronc!, 


A few days since a couple of youths - 
neighborhood of Montgomery, Ala., } 

a bow and arrow. One of the bo 
snake, and killed it by shooting the 

and through with his arrow. Soon al 
the boys placed bimeelf behind a tree 
one of his hands, challenged the othe 
the target.” The banter was accey 

the same arrow which had just pier 
fired at the exposed hand, and struck 

centre, inflicting a slight wound, The 
intense agony, and, after lingering li 
condition for some days, expired. 

New York is to spend much mon 
Park this spring. 

A splendid new Chinese theatre wa 
cently in San Francisco. Incense wa 
fusely; the leading characters of the |. 
in gorgeous costume, were on the stag. 
blown against the four walls, repres 
quarters of the globe, from whence int. |: 
voked, and other ceremonies were }). 
whole closing with the beheading o1 
grand display of tireworks, 

Dickens says there ure very few 1 
man’s existence when he experiences +: 
crous distress, or meets with so little + 
miseration, as when he is in pursuit of 


As illustrating the cannibalistic | 
New Zealanders, an English paper : 
firm wishing to dispose of a large stor 
meat, caused it to be labelled ** Canned * 
and the natives cleaned out the stock i 

The punishment for participating | 
in New York State is $1000 fine and. . 
prisonment; for steambout command 
ing persons to such a fight, $500 fine a: 
imprisonment; and all persons presen 
each $200 fine and one year’s imprisonn. 

The silver mines discovered last yea 
Bay, north shore of Lake Superior, have 
extensively the past season by an Auv.. 
pany, the ore yielding about $700 per to 

Canada has adop a judici Bev. 
gard to applicants for divorce. They »: 
tice in the newspapers for six monthe 
application can be received. 

Property in Jersey City is rapidly | 
value, especially water lots. Marsh | 
1842 sold for $20 to $40 per acre, now: 
for lots of twenty-five by one hundred | 
Coles estate—water lots—that then ha’ 
all, is now estimated at $3,000,000, 

Ananias B. Knott has obtained a div: 
wife in St. Louis on the ground of * crue! 
treatment.” He was Knott her busbe 
was Knott his wife. Now she is not; th 
she is not Knott, and he is divorced, still 
Why not? 

A Louisville paper bas just straighter. 
“cash system,” which the editor proceer 
as “corn, fodder, pork, lard, chickens . 
the market value thereut.”’ 

According to M. du Chaillu, the canni 
Africa never waste a curpse of one of th. 
thongh they are never eaten by any of t 
which they were formerly membere. 
among them, as with us, considered tence: 
they view this qualification in a carnive: 
little girls are splendid, small boys are t! 
not bad eating, but old men are deemed t 

The Savannah News says the closing u 
transactions this year gives a very favora 
for the planters. There have been very ° 
to make a fairly reowunerative crop, and 
realized large products. 


toa 





Heretofore the city railways of Phila 
always given out tree passes ty the city cor 
year they do not, and in revenge the « 
have passed an ordinance that where 
seven cents they shall pay one cent fur € 
ger to the city treasury. The compan! 
whether to give out the passes, reduce 
bay the tax. 



































the edge of these woods for 
‘ roused by the terrible joit- 


vecame aware that the oxen 
und suddenly changed their 
callop. In some alarm we 
smayed, a body of twenty 
ag fellows, carrying car- 
the wood, and urging their 
They were coming on ina 
if expecting an easy prey. 
inequality of the race—tor 
en were stretching them- 
p, and the wagons bounded 
tening to overturn. Oar 
it; there were two wagons 
uroxen became wilder and 
ing from the track, and, 
foremost team. We were 
speed I had little dreamed 
e of, although I did not 
d been wild at their birth. 
lair had not allowed as yet 
sers were rousing and feel- 
ple of huge robbers were 
us, one on either side, 
raised our rifles, and fired 
vo men fell to the ground, 
on. As we had reloaded, 
ng out in our rear to the 
3 nigh ox of our foremost 
rd, turn to the right, and 
ith him, dash madly for- 
il, while the remaining fill 
‘icking leap. The sudden 
e sidling jerk in turning,” 
if the wagon to break, and 
imbling out, and over one 
iescribable confusion. So 
denouement, that we had 
band of rangers, who had 
. body to pass our train on 
oud force us against the 
ddenly hemmed in their 
rolling oxen, tried to rein 
ulway was too great, and 
sk of eighteen horsemen 
wmong the inverted heels 
heir horses. Some flew 
utes, and some went side- 
it, horse and rider, all in 
s. We saw our chance, 
srs, who were determiried 
/pidly administered terri- 
e robbers had extricated 
orsed, were fighting like 
ald our lives have been 
that moment have com- 
We were four to one of 
‘ns, poorly armed, had a 
of the carbines of the 
. about their heads with 
. ce of our party at a sweep. 
d to look tous. We had 
roust get them out of the 
» but ten more robbers, 
chat as we did the fight- 
i of, the rest could be 
loyed from the compact, 
had stood and returned 
ians, and ere we knew it 
> now give and take, and 
clubbed rifles rattled 
weapons, and—on their 
ae ring could not assist 
grew hopeless. They 
their knives behind our 
be in an instant more. 
iar yell, as of smothered 
down three of the rob- 
. our side, laying heavy, 
e skulls and foreheads of 
‘ unhurt fled. Paralyzed 
, human aid arriving so 
ves, and beheld the tow- 
t 
olowed on that bloody 
iead robbers had been 
and the teams mended 
/, he told us his story— 
amed my fancy had not 
(orm of a man emerging 
lake. The living coals 
» his wound, calculating 
. act, saved his life; had 
lunge into the lake had 
..ality and consciousness ; 
-e he knew all, and took 
is person beneath the 
‘scape when he reached 
as the attention of the 
ipied with our. pursuit. 
ugh the woods, till he 
whose clothes and axe 
opriated. He had kept 
e direction of Buenos 
from us, whom he be- 
ans, and a miraculous 
» the edge of the clear- 
r part of the tight, and 
> believed to have been 


3 more!” cried Frank, 
10t sorry to be so near 
again. 

ay, and at nightfall we 
ore. 
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THE SEASONS 
BY AN INVALID. 
I love the spring, 
It seems to bring 
Fresh breezes from the Adriatic : 
(The wind, at least, 
Is from the east, 
And gives me agonies rheumatic !) 


When summer's here, 
I hold it dear— 

Of flowery wealth a gracious giver: 
(Although I’ve got, 
Whene’er it's hot, 

Some touches of a sluggish liver!) 


When autumn hints, 
With beauteous tints, 
That summer's song has its cadenza, 
I love it well: 
(Though, truth to tell, 
1 know it brings me influenza!) 


And winter's snow 
I love also— 
For snow a seasonable sight is: 
(Although there are 
Cough, cold, catarrh, 
Diptheria, phthisis and bronchitis!) 


A few days since a couple of youths were out in the 
neighborhood of Montgomery, Ala., practising with 
a bow and arrow. One of the boys discovered a 
snake, and killed it by shooting the reptile through 
and through with his arrow. Soon afterward one of 
the boys placed himself behind a tree, and exposing 
one of his hands, challenged the other to “shoot at 
the target.” The banter was accepted, and, with 
the same arrow which had just pierced the snake, 
fired at the exposed hand, and struck it nearly in the 
centre, inflicting a slight wound. The youth suffered 
intense agony, and, after lingering in this horrible 
condition for some days, expired. 


New York is to spend much money on Central 
Park this spring. 

A splendid new Chinese theatre was dedicated re- 
cently in San Francisco. Incense was burned pro- 
fusely; the leading characters of the historic drama, 
in gorgeous costume, were on the stage; smoke was 
blown against the four walls, representing the four 
quarters of the globe, from whence intelligence is in- 
voked, and other ceremonies were performed, the 
whole closing with the beheading of a cock and a 
grand display of fireworks. 


Dickens says there are very few moments in a 
man’s existence when he experiences so much ludi- 
crous distress, or meets with so little charitable com- 
miseration, as when he is in pursuit of his own hat. 


As illustrating the cannibalistic propensities of 
New Zealanders, an English paper reports that a 
firm wishing to dispose of a large stock of prepared 
meat, caused it to be labelled ‘*‘ Canned Missionaries,” 
and the natives cleaned out the stock in two days. 


The punishment for participating in a prize fight 
in New York State is $1600 fine and two years’ im- 
prisonment; for steamboat commanders for convey- 
ing persons to such a fight, $500 fine and two years’ 
imprisonment; and all persons present at any tight, 
each $200 fine and one year’s imprisonment. 


The silver mines discovered last year on Thunder 
Bay, north shore of Lake Superior, have been worked 
extensively the past season by an American com- 
pany, the ore yielding about $700 per ton. 


Canada has adopted a judicious severity with re- 
gard to applicants for divorce. They must give no- 
tice in the newspapers for six months before their 
application can be received. 

Property in Jersey City is rapidly increasing in 
value, especially water lots. Marsh land, that in 
1842 sold for $20 to $40 per acre, now sells at $1000 
for lots of twenty-five by one hundred feet, and the 
Coles estate—water lots—that then had no value at 
all, is now estimated at $3,000,000. 


Ananias B. Knott has obtained a divorce from his 
wife in St. Louis on the ground of * cruel and abusive 
treatment.” He was Knott her husband, and she 
was Knott his wife. Now she is not; that is to say, 
she is not Knott, and he is divorced, still he is Knott. 
Why not? 


A Louisville paper has just straightened up to the 
“cash system,” which the editor proceeds to explain 
as “corn, fodder, pork, lard, chickens and eggs, at 
the market value therevt.” 

According to M. du Chaillu, the cannibal tribes of 
Africa never waste a corpse of one of their number, 
thongh they are never eaten by any of the family of 
which they were formerly members. Women are 
among them, as with us, considered tenderest (though 
they view this qualification in a carnivorous light), 
little girls are splendid, small boys are thought to be 
not bad eating, but old men are deemed tough. 

The Savannah News says the closing up of the rice 
transactions this year gives a very tavorable showing 
for the planters. There have been very few failures 
to make a fairly reosunerative crop, and some have 
realized large products. 


Heretofore the city railways of Philadelphia have 
always given out tree passes to the city councils This 
year they do not, and in revenge the city council 
have passed an ordinance that where the fare is 
seven cents they shall pay one cent for each passen- 
ger to the city treasury. The companies hesitate 
whether to give out the passes, reduce the fare, or 
pay the tax. 





auch in Vittle. 


As the ice-crop is not short, prices will be raised 
this summer. 

There was no hesitation in Maine about abolishing 
the State constables. 

Cholera is raging in a terrible manner all through 
the Argentine republic. 

Boston is to have a society fur the prevention of 
cruelty to animals. 

Congress is charged with neglecting the business 
interests of the country. It must be a mistake. 

A new and fashionable color— Fawn skin. 

Lake Cochituate is low, and so are lots of wells in 
the vicinity of Boston. 

Charlestown don’t want to be annexed. 

Judge Chase, finding that there is no show, is not 
a candidate for the presidency. 

A number of English sparrows have been let loose 
in our parks and squares. 

The new prime minister of England is at a “ Diz- 
zy” height. 

Hard times in Richmond. 
six columns of sheriff’s sales. 

Punch gives an epitaph on a successful race-horse, 
*‘often flogged, but never beaten.” 

The Menken is sueing Astley tor breach of contract. 

There is a negress in lilinois 135 years old, as near 
as she can remember. 

Da Chaillu says that African belles require twenty- 
four hours to arrange the chignon. 

Clara Louise Kellogg is “‘ shocked” at continental 
immorality. 

Sumner wants Alaska “scientifically explored” 
before it is paid for. 

A self-denying woman—one who sends word ‘not 
at home,” when she is. 

By a fashionable young married woman: The 
latest thing out—my husband. 

The general feeling of the country appears to be 
that Stanton should have resigned. 

During the past winter Boston has been a dancing 
city. 

Coal has advanced to $10 per ton on account of 
cold weather. 

A comic valentine caused a bloody fight and almost 
a duel between two St. Louis doctors. 

The New York city cars carried over a hundred 
million passengers last year. 

Unkind friends of Maximilian are to publish an- 
other book of his. 

South Florida was astonished with a fall of snow 
last month. 

Cheating grocers are the true champions of the 
light weights. 

New York people wont believe that Dante ever 
went through their Hell Gate. 

A horse in Fall River hanged himself, lately, while 
climbing into a loft in search of hay. 

Vitriol-throwing is becoming a popular amusement 
in San Francisco. 

An early spriug—jumping out of bed at five o’clock 
in the morning. 

A Congregational church in Chicago has established 
female and minor suffrage among its members. 

A Boston man has discovered oysters near San 
Francisco, and is supplying ‘‘ natives ”’ to the natives. 

Thursday, April 2d, is Fast Day for Massachusetts. 

Stoughton has excluded radical temperance men 
from the jury list. 

A radical damns Congress, and then calls upon the 
people to admire its patriotism. 

Doves’ wings on the shoulders are now worn by the 
nobility in Paris. 

At an imperial ball given recently at St. Peters- 
burg, Madame Bodisco, an Awerican by birth, was 
the most elegant lady present. 

The best seats at the opera house in Havre, when 
Adeline Patti sang, were all sold at five dollars each. 

Boston spends $200,000 a year for flowers, and New 
York twice as much, but a large share of the New 
York money is paid to Boston florists. 

Since 1852 France has borrowed, one way or an- 
other, 7,790.000,000 francs. This includes the sums 
raised by the different departments and communes, 

The attempt to use the camel for military purposes 
in the southern part of the United States has been 
finally abandoned, after a costly experiment of fifteen 
years. 

M. Challier is the name of a new tenor who has 
made his appearance ia Paris. He has a wonderful 
voice, but unturtunately is a hunchback. 


The Dispatch contains 








Marriages. 





At Chelsea, by Rev. Mr. Leonard, Mr. Israel B. Arnold, 
of Boston, and Miss Susie E. Berr 

At Medford, by Parker R. Litchiield, Esq., Mr. Edward 
W Burrill and Miss Susie E. Homans 

At South Reading, by a. Mr. Hayward, Mr. H. W. 
Pope and Miss Hattie E Paul. 

At Southboro’, by Rev. Mr. Colby, Mr. William H. Reed, 
of Boston, and Miss Mary A. R. Johnson. 

At Pittsfield, by Rev. Dr. Todd, Mr. Lewis Wheeler, of 
Medway, and Miss Julia E., daughter of James Raybuld, 
Esq., of Lanesboro’. 








Deaths. 


, this city, Mr. Elias B. Paine, 71: Mrs. Sarah Keene, 
: Mrs. Eunice Danie!s, 82; Mr. Arthur Steele, 30; Cap- 

tain William P. Parrott, 58; Mrs. Ann B. Jordan, 65: Mrs. 
Harriet Smith, 83: Mr. Charles A. Walker, 50; Charles 
Buck, son of Benjamin F. Brooks, 14. 

At Roxbury, Mrs. Mary Aun Messinger, 69. 

At Dorchester, Mr. James Henry Brigham, 27. 

At Chelsea, Mrs. Sophronio L. Morse, 59; Mr. Enoch 
Nute, 67 
At Cambridgeport, Mr. William V. Kelley, 80. 
At Somerviile, Mr. D C. Ayer. 











. vt. 
At South Malden, Mirs. Eliza W. Pierce, 36. 
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GUINEA Fow.Ls.—These birds must be very young, 

for, being naturally very dry, they are not eatable if | 
more than twelve months old; they are generally 
larded, and served plain roasted, rather well done; 
they are trussed like the common fowl, and require 
nearly three-quarters of an hour to roast. It has 
very much the flavor of the pheasant, and should be 
allowed to hang as long as it can without being too 
far gone. Serve with arich brown gravy and bread 
sauce; it will take from forty-five to fifty minutes. 








PEA FOwWLs.—These magnificent birds make a 
noble roast, and when young are very excellent; they 
are larded, or plain roasted, and served with the tail 
feathers whicli have been preserved, stuck into the 
bird, the head, with its feathers on, being left folded 
up in paper, and tucked under the wing; roast about 
an hour anda half; take the paper from the head 
and neck ; dress it upon your dish with water-cresses, 
and the gravy and bread sauce separate in a boat. 





SPICED SAUSAGES.—Rub well into a piece of pork 
some saltpetre, allspice and black pepper; let it lie 
several days, rubbing it each day; then chop it small, 
and add to it two shalots chopped fine, have ready 
an ox-gut, fill it with this meat quite tight, tie both 
ends firm, let it be smoked as ham, wrap it in a thin 
cloth, then let it be well dried; you may tie it into 
what lengths you please before smoking; this will 
eat hot or cold. 





SousE.—Take pigs’ ears and feet, clean them thor- 
oughly, then soak them in salt and water for several 
days. Boil them tender and split them; they are 
then good fried. If you wish to souse them when 
cold, turn boiling vinegar on them, spice with pep- 
percorns and mace. Cloves improve the taste, but 
turn them a dark color. Add a littlesalt. They will 
keep good pickied five or six weeks. Fry them in lard. 





Lams’s Fry.—Take about a pound and boil for ten 
minutes in halt a gallon of water, take it out and dry 
onacloth; have some fresh crumbs, mix with them 
half a spoonful of chopped parsley, salt, pepper; egg 
the fry lightly with a paste-brush, dip it in the 
crumbs, fry for five minutes, serve very hot on a 
clean napkin in a dish, with fried parsley over. 





LAMB's HEAD WITH BRAIN OR LIVER.—Blanch 
the brain or liver, and mince them as for sheep’s 
head, introducing only the yolk of an egg; mix with 
a little milk, stir in quickly, add a tablespoonful of 
chopped parsley, the juice of half a lemon, lay it on 
the dish with the head over, and serve. 





NERVOUS 
DISEASES. 


Its Effects are 
Magical. 

It is an UNFAILING REMEDY in all casesof Neuralgia 
Facialis, often effecting a perfect cure in less than twenty- 
four hours, from the use of no more than TWO OR THREE 
PILLS. 

No other form of Neuralgia or Nervous Disease has 
failed to yield to this WONDERFUL REMEDIAL AGENT. 
Even in the severest cases of Chronic Neuralgia and 
general nervous derangements,—of many years’ standing, 
—affecting the entire system, its use for a few days, ora 
few weeks at the utmost, always affords the most aston- 
ishing relief, and very rarely fails to produce a complete 
and permanent cure. 

It contains no drugs or other materials in the slightest 
degree injurious, even to the most delicate system, and 
can ALWAYS be used with PERFECT SAFETY. 

It has long been in constant use by many of our Most 
EMINENT PHYSICIANS, who give it their unanimous and 
unqualified approval. 

The following, among many of our best citizens, testify 
to its WONDERFUL EFFICAOY: 





* Having used Dr. Turner's Tic DOULOUREUX or Uni 


~| VERSAL NEURALGIA PILL personally,—and in numerous 


instances recommended it to patients suffering with neu- 
ralgia,—I have found it, WITHOUT AN EXCEPTION, to ac- 
complish ALL the proprietors have claimed. 

“J.R. DILLINGHAM, Dentist. 
**12 Winter street, Boston, Feb. 18, 1867.’* 


Mr. J. M. Story, fur many years an apothecary in this 
city, and for three years, during the war, in the Hospital 
Department under the United States government, thus 
speaks of it: 

“{[ have known Dr. Turner's Tic Douloureux or Uni- 
versal Neuralgia Pill for twenty years. I have sold it 
and used it personally, and I have never known of a case 
where it did not give relief. Customers have told me 
they would not be without it if each pill cost ten dollars. 
I think it the most reliable and valuable remedy for Neu- 
ralgia and Nervous Diseases in the world."’ 


Sent by mail on receipt of price and postage. 
One package - $1.00 - Postage Gcents. 
Six packages - 5.00 - Ad 27 * 
Twelve packages 9.00 - bd 4s * 


It is sold by atl wholesale and retail dealers in drugs 
and medicines throughuut the United States, and by 


TURNER & (Co., Sole Proprietors, 





120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


BRILLI ANT NOV ELETTE! . 


We have on toe | anc for sale, the following bril- 
liant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with me 
original engravings, and forming the cheapest books in 
price ever offered to the public. Every one of these 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured according to law. ye will send 
single copies, by mail. post-paid, for twenty-five cents 
each, or five copies, post-pat . for one dollar. 


THE MAN oF Mystery, by John B. Williams, M. D.— 
ALICE, THE FisHER GIRL, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Tue 
VENETIAN BUCCANEER, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Lone Sim, 
THE IDIOT PAUPER, by Matthew 8. Vinton.—THe PLAGUE 
OF MARSEILLES, by G. 8. Raymond.—Tue OCEAN MARTYR, 
by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—TuHe Secret, by Clara Augusta.— 
WILD WILL, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry.—SEARLE THE OUTLAW, 
by Maurice Silingsby.—Tnu& Sra GULL, by Walter Clar- 
ence.—THE DeEatuH-Tovucn, by Malcolm J. Errym.—Tue 
BRIDE OF THE ATLANTIC, by Francis A. Durivage. —THE 
FREEBOOTER, by Walter Clarence.—VULTt nes, by Mrs. 
L. 8S. Goodwin.—Tuk Potice Sry, by Francis A. Duri- 
vage.—THE ACTRESS, by One of the Profession.—THE Gip- 
SEY DAUGHTER, by Lieutenant Murray.—Tuk RENEGADE, 
by Malcolm J. Errym.—Reppatn, by Dr. J. H. Robinson. 
—THE ALCHEMIST OF VENICE, by Francis A. Durivage.— 
THE SECRET SERVICE Suip, by Captain Charlies E. Averill. 
—THE SPANISH TROOPER, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE 
Forest RANGER, by Dr. J. B. Williams.—Rosa.tue, by 
Dr. J. H. Robinson.—THE OUTLAW, by Lieutenant Murray. 
—THE VENDETTA, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE LEAGUE 
or Deatn, by Harry Harewood Leech.—Orrna 8 Hvs- 
BAND, by George L. Aiken.—ONE-EYED JAKE, by Edwards 
Keeler Olmstead.—Kinan's Curse, by Jane G. Austin.— 
MARIAN MALVERN, by Francis A. Durivage.—Abam PEV- 
ERLEIGH, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry.—Tn& BLACK MENDICANT, 
by John B. Williams, M. D.—Jia Potter, by Matthew 8. 
Vinton.—Sirk RASHLEIGH’S SECRET, by Francis A. Duri- 
vage.—TRE VisconTI, by Austin C. Burdick.—Tnas Kino 
OF THE SEA, by Ned Buntline.—Tue Secret LEAGUE, by 
Mrs. Caroline Orne.—THE TEXAN CRUISER, by Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr.—Tne GREEK ADVENTURER, by Lieutenant Mur- 
ray.—THE Storm CHILDREN, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE 
Rep REVENGER, by Ned Buntline.—STEEL AND GoLD, by 
Francis A. Durivage.—WHuITE HAND, by Sylvanus Cobb, 
Jr.—HALF-WITTED Nat, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.—Tue 
QUEEN OF THE SEA. by Ned Buntline.—IVaN THE SERF, 
by Austin C. Burdick —MARION's BRIGADE, by Dr. J. H. 
Robinson.—THE MOUNTAIN OF GOLD, by Dr. J. H. Robin- 
son.—THE SEA LakK, by Lieutenant Murray.—TnHe Ska 
Lion, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE HEART's SECRET, by 
Lieutenant Murray.—DISINHERITED, by Dr. J. H Robin- 
son.—ORLANDO CHESTER, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE 
WITCH OF THE WAvk, by Henry P. Cheever.—ADELINE 
DEsMOND, by Darius Cobb.—Tuke REBEL Sry, by Dr. J. 
H. Robinson.—THE UnkNown, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.— 
THE SCARLET FLAG, by Lieutenant Murray.—Tue GoLp 
FIEND, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE Scout, by Ben: 
Perley Poore.—THE ARKANSAS RANGER, by Lieutenant 
Murray.—Pavt Laroon, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—B1anca, 
by Augustine J. H. Duganne.—Tue Lost Herr, by Sylva- 
nus Cobb, Jr.—Cyntuia, by George L. Aiken.—NEVER- 
FAIL, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.—BLackLock, by F. Clinton 
Barrington.—THEeE Outcast, by Mrs. Jane G. Austin.— 
OLYMPIA, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE LIGHT-KEEPER'S 
PRIZE, by Major F. C. Hunter.—THugE SPANISH DANSEUSE, 
by John B. Williams, M. D.—Tuk PIRATE SMUGGLERS, by 
Lieutenant Murray.—TnHE CaBin Boy, by Lieut. Murray. 
THE PHANTOM RIDER, by Harry Harewood Leech. 

ELLIOTT, — & TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, 
0. 63 Congress st., Buston, Mass. 
Oe For saLe bass ALL THE PERIODICAL DEPOTS. 


TEN-CENT NOVELETTES. 


We are publishing an attractive werk under the above 
general title. A new story is issued each month, uniform 
in style, and comprising the following titles: 


No. 1.—THE GOLDEN EaG ez, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 2.—THE WHITE Rover, by Dr J. H. Robinson. 

No. 3.—THE BRAvVO's SECRET, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 4.—THE YANKEE CHAMPION, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
SONG OF THE SEA. 


BY MRS. WILKINSON. 


O,a storm at sea—let it come to me 
In a bark that is stanch and steady; 
With a chart well planned, and a ship well manned, 
And the life-boats strong and ready ; 
Then, with friends ever true, 
And the shore just in view, 
Who would care for the storm? Neither I nor you. 
Neither I nor you. 


But a storm at sea is a different thing, 
With ghe ocean black before us, 
And the shrieking blast, and the creaking mast, 
And ** old Neptune "’ leaping o’er us; 
With no pilot near 
Our bark to steer! 
O, then, who would be on the mad, wild sea, 
And brave the storm? Neither you nor me. 
Neither you nor me. 
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THE YOUNG PRODIGAL. 





BY THEODORE ARNOLD, 





WELL remember the time 
when I was a boy. Some 
men don’t; but I do. I 
never sce a boy cut up a 
shine without remem- 
bering that I cut one just 
like it, or ten times 
worse, when I wasof that 
boy’s age. But of all the 
shines of my youth, noth- 
ing comes up to my mind 
more vividly than the 
time I played prodigal. 
Don’t bea afraid of a ser- 
mon, boys. I know by 
experience that there is 
no use in lecturing you. 
I merely tell the story to 
let you see that you are 
by no means the smartest 
fellows ia creation, and that some things can be done 
as well as some other things. 

When I was a boy, 1 lived in a large town that 





ever was built. Large towns almost always feel so. 
It isa way they have. Just as small men walk in a 
more important manner than tall mendo. Well, I 
lived in that town of Sandyclare, in a square, two- 
storied brick house on a hill. Our house was called 
the Parsonage—that is, the house where the parson 
lives -and my father was a doctor of divinity. Per- 
haps you don’t know what a doctor of divinity is. I 
will tell you: he is a man who doctors sick religions. 
My tather doctored his a good deal, and the more he 
doctored it, the sicker it grew. But that has nothing 
to do with my story, except that since he was a D.D. 
my father was very strict with his children, especial- 
ly the boy. I was the boy; and I hada hard time 
of it. 

1 don’t believe that I was a bad fellow; but I was 


going on in the world. But I wasn’t allowed to go 


I wasn’t allowed out after dark; I must never speak 
to anybody on Sunday, nor step outside the door, ex- 
cept to go to church and Sunday-school; I mustn’t 
read anything but the Bible and Sunday-school books 
on Sunday; I could never go to a concert, especially 
@ negro-concert; 1 was reproved if L whistled or 
laughed aloud in the house; I had to stand up when- 
ever my father, or mother, or any visitor came into 
the room where I was; I mustn’t play ball anywhere 
but in the stable; I mustn’t go with any of the nice 
bad boys iu town,—well, I should never get tirough 
with a list of the things that I either must or must 
not do. 1 was continually forgetting sume of thea, 
and others I was continually wanting to forget. 

‘Two commanis in particular. were terribly hard to 
obey. 1 used to be bewitched to get with those bad 
boys. Itso happened that they were the most inter- 
esting boys of my acquaintance. They used to have 
such nice fun—aiways in some scrape or other—and 
they knew such lots of capital stories, and were so 
wise in the ways of the world. Of ali of them, no 
one was so smart and knowing as ‘Tom Sanger. Tom 


he knew # great desl more than my father did. I 
would go if Tom Sanger whistled, and follow him 
abvut as a spaniel does its master, so wonderful did I 
think him. But my parents didn’t allow me to speak 


was that one about the negro-concerts. Many a time 
have I sat and cried or sulked in the chimney-corner, 


that very moment ia a brightly-lighted, fully-crowd- 


with the toe of her slipper. 


things and dvings of the negro-concerts. 





wasu’t a city, though it felt as big as any city tat , 


full of life and spirit, and I liked to know what was | 


about as the other boys did, because it was wicked. . 


Of course the boys understand that my father | 
would never consent to my going to acircus. Indeed, 
I wouldn’t have dared to usk such a thing of him; 
but when I was twelve years old, 1 determined to go 
without his consent. I had cried and raved because 
I couldn't go the two years bef re, but this third time 
I couldn't be restrained. Tom Sanger arranged it for 
me. He got two tickets fur the evening, and engaged 
four or five other boys to go with us, and stand be- | 
tween me and any one I might know. I was a little , 
fellow, and they could easily cover me. My part of | 
the plan didn’t come very easy, for I had to tell an ! 
abominable lie, and I wasn’t used to lying. But | 
there was no other way, and I did just as Tom told 
ine te. Deacon Samuels was away from home, and I 
got Jack Samuels to go and ask my motber if I might | 
Stay all night with him. After asking my futher, she | 
consented, and as soon as supper was over, I started 
off with Jack, promising to return home before 
break fast. I did feel ashawed when I said good-night } 
to my father and mother, and promised to be a good | 
hoy; but I wasn’t enough ashamed to confess the | 





truth. I went cif, and when I had reached Deacon | 


_Saniuels’s gate, I preteude! that I bad changed my 


mind, and wanted to go home. Jack tried to coax | 
me in, but I ran oft, and just round the corner was 
Tom Singer waiting for me. 

I must say I didn’t feel just right. I half wished 
myself at home, and for the first time I felt as though 
my father was right in calling Tom a bad boy. Fora 
little while 1 disliked the looks of him, and would 
scarcely listen to a word he said. But he coaxed me 
along, showed me the tickets, called the other boys, 
and the first thing I knew I was in sight of the great 
tent, and within soand of the band playing within it. 
From that moment I forgot all my fears. We follow- 
ed the crowd in through the narrow canvas passage, 
and instantly the enchanting scene burst upon my 
eyes. There were the vast circle of faces, the brilliant 
lights, and the ring! I cannot describe the delight I 
experienced. How magnificent were the horses! 
How more than magnificent the men, and the wo- 
men, and the ponies, and the monkeys! Such splen- 
did dress! 1 fully believed that every one of those 
tin spangles wa: a diamond, and as to the slippers, I 
never noted how dirty they were. Then the riding! 
1t beggared description. To stand on two horses at a 
time, with the legs as far apart as possible, and ride 
round a ring, seemed to me then more glorious than 








was two years older than I, and 1 thought then that , 
' greatest fools in the world, aud I suppose that even 


| me 80 much trouble at home could not be very 
to him. The other order that I longed to disobey, | 


! 


when I knew that Tom and the other boys were at | the family were asieep, 1 got up, dressed myself, and 
| Stole down stairs. 
ed hall, listening to the most glorious comic songs | was a little tin safe where I kept my money. That I 
sung by a man with a face painted black, or looking | took. 1t amounted to just two dollars and ten cents. 
at the most beautiful dancing, where a black Fauny | With that I proposed to begin business. I went soit- 
used to jamp over tables, and kick men’s hats off ; ly out of the house into the calm, moon-lizghted night, 


: allnight with him. Of course it ail came out. 


to conquer nations. Perhapsitis. After all, there 
are a good many things better than to conquer 
nations. 

Well, I went home that night with Tom Sanger, 
and stayed all night, but I didn’t sleep a wink. The 
moment I shut my eyes, I saw a ring of dizzy faces 
flying round, and horses, and men, and spangles, and 
short, bright petticoats, and monkeys, and dancing 
ponies, and open would come my eyes again. To- 
wards morning, I was just falling into a drowse, 
when Tom waked me and told me it was time to go 
home. 

1 must pass over the lies I told, if I am ever to fin- 
ish my story, and also over the time I had coaxing 
and hiring Jack Samuels not to tell that I didn’t stay 
Mrs. 
Saiuuels took tea at our house one day about a week 
after the circus, and the fat was all in the fire. 

Wasn’t there atime? Iwas kept on bread and 
water two days to make me confess, bat I wouldn’t 
say a word. At last my father got a hint of the truth, 
and sent for one of the boys who was with us at the 
circus, and he told the whole. I got a good thrashing 
for the first thing; then I wasn't allowed out of the 
house for 2 week, not even to school, and I was kept 
shut up in my chamber all the time except at morn- 
iug and evening prayers, and then my father prayed 
for me as if the devil had me completely in his power. 
I felt as though he had, indeed; for all the punish- 
ment I bad got only made me worse. If they had 
talked seriously and kindly with me, and shamed me 
for the lies I had told, I was all ready to be sorry; 
but the moment I felt the rod on my back, and when 
I sat alone in my room and saw the slice of bread 
and glass of water put in for my supper, I began to 
feel as though I had done no wrong at all, but was a 
terribly cruelly-treated boy. During that week, I sat 
brooding over my wrongs, as I thought them, and 
making plans for the future. At last I resolved to 
run away. It was imwpessible that I should longer 
submit to such tyranny, I thought. I made up my 
maind to go to the city and seek my fortune. There 
were ways enough, I did not doubt; and by-and-by, 
when I should have become a very rich man, I would 
come back and give my father and mother each of 
them a hundred thousand dollars, and make them 
ashamed of having treated me so horribly when I 
was a boy. Somehow, I had no more visions of ne- 
gro-concerts or circuses, splendid as they had seemed 
tu me before, and I had no desire to take Tom Sanger 
into my confiderce. After all, boys are not the 


then I was beginning to realize that what had caused | 
good. 
On the last night of my week’s imprisonment, my 


plans were all ready to be put iuto operation. When 


On the diniug-room mantel-piece 





A train was to pass about twelve o'clock. I | | 


when it came I got into the baggage-car and hid ' I was nearly dropping with hunger and fatigue, and | may; but I wou!dn’t advise him to. = 
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‘there. I had « once 0 been | to ‘Boston in the cars, ond 1 
knew all about it. I felt a little frightened, but my 
will kept me up,and having once started, I didn’t 
know how tostop. I think that when I found my- 
self lying between two piles of trunks, and whiazing 
over the ground at the rate of twenty miles an hour, 
I wished myself at home and safe in my bed. But it 


| was too late to retreat, so I kept my courage up by 


thinking what a very start boy I was, and what great 
things I would do. Nobody saw me, and when we 
reached the city I managed to get out of the bag- 
gage-car, and into another. It wasn’t daylight yet, 


| and I didn’t know where to go. I wanted to ask 
| somebody, but they all seemed in a terrible hurry, 


and I hadn’t the courage to speak to them. I wan- 
dered through the cars, and came to one that had no 
lights in it. There were lights outside in the depot, 


H and Isat down in one of the seats of the car, and 
‘ looked out. Finally I saw a man standing alone, who 


seemed to be in no hurry atall, and [ concluded that 
he was the man for me. He was a very common- 
looking person. If he had been a gentleman, I would 
have been afraid he might send me back to my father, 
but there was no sign of a gentleman about him. IL 
got up and went out to him. 

‘* Mister,” I said, boldly, ‘‘can you tell me a good 
place to go and stay all night? Lam a stranger in 
the city, and don’t know where to go.” 

The man turned and looked at me keenly. He had 
little sharp black eyes, and his face looked bloated, 
as though he were in the habit of drinking. 

“Have you got any money?” he asked me, rather 
grutily. 

* I’ve got two dollars,”’ I said. 

*©O, L can tell you a beautiful place to go to,” he 
said, immediately, smiling, and shaking hands with 
me. ‘It is the place where I always stop when I 
come to Boston, and it is close by.”’ 

I was delighted to have found a friend so soon, and 
followed the man through two or three dark and 
dirty streets, to a house that he called a hotel. It 
was a poor enough looking place; but I didn’t care 
for that, since I meant to stay only the rest of the 
night. My new friend was very kind. He got a bed- 
room for me—a horribly dirty place, to be sure, but I 
was too tired and sleepy to be critical—and he stayed 
with me till I had gone to bed, and then folded my 
clothes up and put them in a chair at the foot of the 
bed, and went out, carrying my light, and promisinz 
to call me at breakfast-time. 

I don’t know how long I had slept, but it was broad 
daylight when I waked, and there was an Irish girl’s 
head stuck in at the chamber door. 

“Aren’t ye ever going to get up?” she asked, cross- 
ly. ‘* I want to make the bed.” 

‘Ts it breakfast-time?” I asked. 

*T should think it was,” she ssid. ‘ Get up now.” 

I found that [ had got to get up and dress before 
her, and though it was dreadful, I made out to do it, 
she never minding at all. 

“Where is the dining-room?” I asked. “And 
where is the man who came with me last night?” 

“The man has been gone off this three hours,” she 
said. ‘And the dining-room is below.” 

I went down and looked into the dining-room. It 
was a low, dirty place, and full of tobacco-smoke. I 
couldn’t think of eating there. I would go out and 
buy something in the shop opposite. But just as I 
was going out the door, a big Irish woman called out 
to me: 

“Come in here and pay for your night’s lodging, 
ye rogue!” 

I telt myself turning as red as a beet at being 
spoken to in that manner, but I went in as she bade 
me, putting my hand in my pocket for the money. 
The money wasn’t there. I felt in the other pocket, 
and it wasn’t there. 

“Somebody’s stole my money!” I exclaimed; and 
in spite of myself, I burst into tears. 

At first the woman didn’t believe me, but when I 
had told her all about the man and the money, she 
said, ‘‘ It’s that Mike Sweeny, ye little fool! That's 
all that he brought ye here tor. He gave we yer 
very dollar bill this morning to pay fur his bed, and 
his breakfast, and his whiskey.” 

The woman seemed to think that I had been ill- 
used, but still she wasn’t going to lose her pay, so 
she made me give her my stockings. I took them 
off, put my shoes on again, pulled my trousers down 
as far as I could to hide my bare ankles, and went 
out into the street. I was faint, hungry, aud a lit- 
tle frightened; but I made believe I didn’t care. I 
inquired my way through the streets to Washington 
street, and there I commenced to seek my fortune 
in earnest. 1 went into a dry-goods store and asked 
a man if he wanted an errand boy. No, he didn’t, 
he answered me shortly. I tried another and anoth- 
er, but no one wanted me. Some were pleasant, and 
some were Cross. 

It was past noon, and I had eaten nothing since 
my supper of bread and water the day before. I 
went on to the Common and sat down on a bench 
there. Boys were piaying about, and I heard one 
say that he must gohome to dinner. It made my 
heart swell in my throat. How gladly would I have 
gone home to dinner. I was almost fainting with 
hunger, aud I was tired and homesick. I had a 
mind to cry, and coald hardly keep from it. 

After a while I got up and started again in search 
of employment. This time 1 wasn’t quite so inde- 
pendent. I went to some houses and asked them if 


| they wanted to hire a little boy todo anything, and | 
How the boys usel to; | and walked on tip-toe down the bill towards the de- ! the girls slammed the doors iu my face. 


tell me of that pocket-handkerchief as big as a sheet, pot. 
of those swallow-tailed coats, of all the wonderfal | hid myselt among the baggage and waited for it, and | ting toward evening, and my courage was all gone. 


I tried the | 


stores again but with no better success, It was get- | 





I didn’ t know where te was to atay that night. My 
head felt light, and as I walked, it seemed to be spin- 
ning round. ‘'wo or three times [ had to sit down 
and rest. Thesun went down. It was no use to 
ask anybody else to hire we. The stores were all 
shut, and I didn’t dare go to a house, the girls were 
so ugly. I felt my lip quivering when I thought of 
home, and I had to bite it and to make up all sorts 
of taces to keep from bursting out crying in the 
street. 

“1 wonder if th ey wouldn't give me a cake for my 
pocket-handkerchief,” I thought, stopping in front 
of a bake-shop window, and putting my hand into 
my pocket. My fingers touched something in the 
bottom of my pocket, they caught and pulled it out, 
and there was my ten cents that the thief had 
missod! I couldn’t get into that bake-shop quickly 
enough. I almost stumbled in the door, and in two 
minutes I was hurrying out again with two tarts in 
my hand. 

Hungry as I was, I coulcn't be eeen eating in the 
street, so [ made my way to @ park at the South E. d, 
went in, and going to the shadiest path I could find, 
eagerly devoured my tarts. The people were leaving 
the park, and # policeman came and told me to go 
out as they were going to close the gates. I got up, 
but dida’t kuow where to go to. I wandered abouta 
little, then went back to where I had been before, 
and laid down in the shade under a tree. Nubody 
saw me, and the gates were shut and I shut in, 

At first I was glad of it, for it seemed to be the 
safest place I could find; but presently I began to 
cry, and when I began, I let out all the tears that 
had been kept in so loag, not only since I ran away 
from home, but all that I had gathered betore that. 
How small then seemed all the tiials, I had had to 
endure at bome. How gladly would I have been 
there and forbidden to go out after dark. I had 
enough of being out Kate, indeed, with no place to 
sleep on bat the ground. How gladly would I have 
stayed in my pretty little chawber at home and lived 
on bread aud water fur a monih or a year! My tarts 
had not half satisfied my hunger, and [ was longing 
for bread. Presently 1 got scoblicg so loudly that 
some one passing stopped to listen where the suund 
came from. 1 hushed myself quickly, and the man 
passed on. Tnen I cried more quietly, and atter a 
long while I full asleep. Bat l was chilieu through 
and wet with dew. 

I woke as soon as the gates were opened, and after 
hiding fur a little while, l went aud washed my face 
in the fountain, and smoothed wy hair the best way 
icould. Wien pevple began to come into the park 
I thought it was time tor me to start, s0 IL went out 
and down Washington street, seeking emplouywent 
agaia. 

1t would only be telling the story of the day be- 
ture over if 1 should tell my new attempts, except 
that 1 felt worse. I wandered about the city all day, 
hardly knowiag what [ was doing, feeling dizzy aud 
faint. I recollect tuat a lady stopped me and asked 
me if Ll was sick. I said “ no,’ and she went on. 
My legs grew weak, and two or three times my kuees 
bent as if 1 were guing to fall. 1 thought that L 
should die, and hardly knowing what I did, began 
to whisper over ny prayers. 1 suppose I must have 
looked pale aud haggard, tor alaast everybody 
turned to look at me, and sume seemed about to 
speak; but I hurried vn. I felt atraid of everybody 
since that wan had cheated ie 80. 

‘The day waned, and it came to be sunset. My 
strength was almost gone. 1 saw the Puviic Gardens 
ahead, and thought that | wuuld try two reach there 
and lie down on the grass. I was coming through 
Charles street trom the west, and a3 1 got near tue 
corner, a geutieman came walking very tast down 
Beacon street, and stopped cluse to me, looking after 
some little buys that were going into the Gardens. 
I didn’t notice the gentleman particularly, till I 
heard him speak low to himself. ‘O where is he?” 
he said. hen { looked at him. 
ing his face toward me, and white as it was, and 
wild a3 the eyes weic, I knew that face. 

*O father! father!” I cried out. 

I teit myself taken in someboJy’s arms and lifted 
into a carriage, and I knew that [ was being driven 
over pavements, still held in those arms that had 
lifted me. I was more than held. I was clasped 
close, and after a little wuile I felt tears falliug on 
my face. Taen I opened my eyes and luvked up to 
see my stern father that [ always thought didu’t 
care much tur me, weeping over me. 

] was too weak and coufused to know just what I 
was about, but { remeu:bered the parable of the 
prodigal sun that 1 had heard read many times. 
** Father, I have sinned beture heaven and in thy 
sight, and am no more worthy to be called thy sop,” 
I said faintly; but there my father bent aud stopped 
my mouth with a kiss, and sobbed aloud. 

‘“* My dear boy,” he said, “ { was tuv harsh. But I 
meant it for the best.” 

Well, he took me to the depot, and after giving me 
a@cup of tea and a little cake, he carried me to the 
car and we went home. I tound my poor mother 
almost crazy about me, and learned that i had been 
advertised all over the country, and that my father | 
had wandered in search of we alwost as luug as I 





They both, father and mother, talked seriously 
and kindly with me, but there was no more scolding | 





hor punishment; though if they had punishel me 
ever so severely, I would never again have rebelled. 
1 had had enough of independence and running 
away. 

Now, if any other boy wants to try the same, he | 
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BY MRS. R. B. EDSON, 





ONSTANCE AINSI ° 
at the west window. #' 
> (> up the seams in Wi! 
» thony’s gray silk. T 
was one brilliant + 
crimson flame,but Co: 
had no time to adm! 
geous skies, and so 8! 
stitched the fister, 
dull glow fell acroas t 
silk, with its delicat: 
ming of rich lace ani! 
for it was Mre, An‘ 
wedding dress, But: 
~ her fingers never for 
stant paused or idle, » 
ant fancy crept in‘ 
heart as the dull glow brightened up the sober 
and she wondered if into the dull, gray patter: 
life would ever come any warmth or brightne: 
if this sunset radiance were in any way an 0! 
hope for her. 

It had been a dark year for Constance A 
Not that her life had ever been very bright, ! 
pat year had been one of peculiar trial. All 
bitterness of years had culminated in this on. 
so rapidly drawing to aclose. Let it go; it he 
little in it to make her regret it. And yet ite 
pline had strengthened and developed her cha 
more than half a dozen common years. Let : 
back and tell you about it. 

One year ago, Constance had parents, broth: 
lover. Now her parents were both sleeping + 
side in the little churchyard, which she could 5: 
from Mrs. Anthony's window. Her father ha 
an invalid for years. She could not rememb+ 
time when she had not had to work in some + 
help get along; and as for economizing, it had 
the daily lesson of her life fur twenty years. 

Mr. Ainslee bad not been one of the patient, 
ly sort of invalids; on the contrary, he had bee: — 
ter and rebellious, and sometimes even blasphe: 
He was proud and high-spirited, and it galled b 
the quick to see his family struggling with pov 
and he bound hand and foot, so powerless was ° 
help them. He had always said bis children 6! 
be educated; that they should not labor all their 
under the disadvantages of ignorance that bi 
ways kept him down. He did not care so mu 
style in dress or living—he did not feel the ne 
these things—but education they must have; | 
his hobby. 

Bat one unfortunate day, he fell from the sty 
of @ building, injuring bis spine so severely th 
became a hopeless invalid for the rest of bis life. 
bert, his only sun, then about sixteen years of 
was at a high schoul in a neighboring city, und: 
ing @ course of stuly preparatory to entering co! 
Mr. Ainslee had strained every nerve to get » 
and keep him there, and the blow fell apon hir 
more severely that his wife was just recovering © 
adangerous and protracted illness. Only the 
know how a long fit of iliness drains the p 
How, like dew before the sun, the scanty b 
slips away—the little savings of months, in as 0 
days. 

Bat there was no alternative now. Gilbert» 
be taken from schoul, fur there were no longer f 
to pay his expenses, even if three helpless pr 
Were not thrown suddenly on him f « support. 
so Gilbert came home, and took up the barre 
toll, while all the glowing hopes and anticipa' 

which had fired his soul went out in blackness 
darkness. For a little while they managed to k 
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